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The report is a comprehensive piresentation of High 
School Equivalency Programs (HEP) and College Assistance for Migrants 
Programs (CAMP) National Evaluation Project findings with particular 
emphasis on determining the accumulative educational and career 
impacts of having participated in a HEP or CAMP program. Part 1 
provides an overview of the national project and its research design 
and summarizes program and student characteristics. Part 2 contains 
an analysis of the relationship between individual background 
characteristics and student outcomes and the extent to which the 
programs helped students master basic skills. Part 3 analyzes the 
relationship between program characteristics (affiliation, 
residential environment, age, and size) and student outcomes. Part 4 
presents the accumulative effects of program participation. Part 5 
discusses the implications of the study for program policies and 
practices including the "up or out" syndrome, developmental versus 
remedial approaches, postsecondary linkages, objectives as keys to 
performance, multi-year funding, program renewal strategies, funding 
support and cost-benefits, and longitudinal data maintenance. 
Appendices contain survey design and sampling procedures, 
questionnaires, a brief description of the project's products and a 
list of HEP and CAMP programs (1985-86). (NEC) 
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PART ONE 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE NATIONAL PROJECT 
High School Equivalency Programs (HEP) and College Assistance for 
Migrants Programs (CAMP) have served approximately 45,000 adiilt 
agricultural migrants and seasonally employed farmworker families since 
the mid-1960*s when the United States Congress acknowledged the need 
for educational programs which would give assistance to cm estimated 1.4 
million Americans whose migratory employment patterns prevented them 
from successfully completing high school and college educational objec* 
tives. In 1984 the U.S. Department of Education made a decision to 
fund a national evaluation of HEP and CAMP Programs to detemine the 
impact of these programs upon participants who were enrolled from 1980 
to 1984. This evaluation effort would establish a national baseline data 
set on the characteristics of programs and participants. It would be the 
first longitudinal study of Migrant Higher Education outcomes. 

A planning committee of the National Association of HEP and CAMP 
Program Directors developed the research design in consultation with 
other program administrators and leading educational researchers in the 
field of migrant education. The study was national in scope, calling for 
the voluntary cooperation of 100% of the HEP and CAMP programs that 
were funded and operating in 1984-85, and that had also been operating 
one or more years prior to that. Fifteen (15) HEP programs and four 
(4) CAMP programs met the selection criteria and agreed to participate 
in the evaluation effort. Programs included in the national sample are 
representative of all regions of the United States and Puerto Rico that 
have HEP and CAMP programs. Collectively, the campled programs also 
reflect the full diversity of America's agricultural migrant populations. 



PURPOSE OF THE EVALUATION 

The primary goal of the national evaluation effort was to determine 
and document the impact of HEP ai^d CAMP program participation upon 
the educational and career achievements of the students served during 
the period from 1980 through 1984. Once identified, student outcomes 
would be analyzed for each program year in an effort to determine any 
longitudinal effects of participation* 

A second goal of the national evaluation effort was to establish a 
national baseline of outcome evidence against which individual HEP and 

CAMP program outcomes could be compared* At the present time, HEP 
and CAMP programs lack any national norms regai'ding j;tudent outcomes 
and therefore have no standard by which to judge individual program 
success. Individual programs, provided with representative achievement 
data obtained from the national study, would be able to compare HEP and 
CAMP averages to student outcomes achieved locally. Moreover, a local 
project would benefit from the evaluation methodology and sets of survey 
instrumentation produced by the national project staff* 

The third goal of the national study was to determine whether any 
particular HEP or CAMP program features are associated with patterns of 
student outcomes: educational achievements, career opportunities, and 
certain key aspects of individual lifestyles. If so, programs would 
benefit greatly from knowing which features to incorporate into their own 
program designs so as to maximise the chances of student success* 

Finally, it was the goal of the national evaluation project staff and 
the Association of HEP and CAMP Program Directors to widely dissemi- 
nate the findings of this evaluation effort through a variety of reports, 
national conferences, and professional journal outlets. To date, three 



* major research reports have been prepared: Research Report No. !» 
H "An Overview of Program and Staff Characteristics;" Research Report 

No. Zp "Overview of Student Characteristics and Program Outcomes;" 

■ aad Research Report No. 3, "A Comprehensive Analysis uf Impact of HEP 
and CAMP Program Participation." 

I Research Reports 1 and 2 contain basic descriptive information on 

m the national sample of HEP and CAMP programs; staff characteristics* 

project characteristics, funding histories, student characteristics, and 

■ participant outcomes. Their primary purpose is to provide participating 
Project Directors with feedback information that is unique to their own 

■ respective programs. This feedback information obtained from student 
. surveys, staff surveys, and content analysis of project documents is 

V only available to participating projects, allowing each project to compare 

f itself to the averages compiled for HEP and CAMP programs nationally. 

Distribution copies of these reports have been provided to a variety of 

■ local, state and federal agencies, research centers, and professional 
associations for migrant education. Distribution copies, however, do not 

I ccntain individual project information for reasons of confidentiality. 

M Research Report No. 3 [this current report] is a comprehensive 

* analysis of student outccmes, with special focus upon determining the 
accumulative educational and career impacts of having participated in a 
HEP or a CAMP program. The report is divided into four discussion 

M sections: an analysis oi the relationship between individual background 

. characteristics and student outcomes; an analysis of the relationship 

B between program characteristics and student outcomes; an analysis of 

^ the accumulative effects of program participation; and a discussion of 

* the implications of the study for program policies and practices. 

r ^ 
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A fourth product of the national evaluation effort is a Technical 

■ Report (Evaluation Handbook) outlining the evaluation methodology that 
was used to conduct the national evaluation* with special emphasis upon 

|p how that methodology might be adapted to meet the evaluation require^ 

^ ments of local HEP and CAMP programs. The Handbook includes all of 

^ the instrumentation, codesheets, and statistical documentation needed by 

■ local program administrators to replicate certain aspects of the national 
study so that local project outcomes may be measured » documented over 

H a multi-*year period of program service, and compared to baseline norms 

established by this national evaluation effort* 
I AN OVERVIEW OF THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

mm Both conventional and innovative survey research techniques were 

employed by the national evaluation project to ensure that statistically 

■ representative samples of programs » program-^yearsy and participants 
would be included in the study* Appendix A, "Sampling Methodology," 

■ fully documents the sampling techniques and the sample characteristics of 
programs and participants induded in the study* For convenience, a 

■ summary of Appendix A is presented below* 

n Nineteen programs including 15 HEP*s and 4 CAMP's were included 

in the national study. These programs represented every major geo- 

■ graphic region of the United States and Puerto Rico where a HEP or a 
CAMP program had been funded within the past five years* Programs 

I selected for study had to be in full operation during the 1984-*85 study 

^ year, and also had to have served a student population during the pre- 

* vious year (1983-84)* The final sample reflected the entire range of 

■ HEP and CAMP program diversity as measured by such indicators as 
program age, program location, program size, program affiliation with 
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institutions of higher education or other non'-profit education agencies » 

■ and residential versus commuter characteristics. Due to the sampling 
criteria, 1984-85 first-time funded prog; nas were not included and are 

■ not represented in the otherwise nationally-representative baseline data 
^ set. 

V Each participating proc^ram was asked to prepare a complete listing 

■ of all participants who were selected for admission in I98O9 1981« 1982, 
1983, and 1984. To be included in the master listing, an individual had 

■ to have attended the program at least initially, but did not necessarily 
remain enrolled for the entire program cycle. 

H One of the most difficult aspects of survey research among migrant 

^ populations is "tracking" individuals through a maze of temporary post 

* office addresses, gen:^al delivery stations, and local addresses to their 

qI current whereabouts. Projects were asked to screen all student listings 

to determine whether a "permanent mailing address" coiild be obtained 
I for su.*vey purposes. In most cases, these addresses were those of a 

student's parents or other family member who was likely to know the 

■ current whereabouts of the individual. Therefore, all survey question* 
M naires were mailed in an envelope that was printed in both Spanish and 

English inviting the recipient to open the parcel and return an enclosed 
fl form giving the current mailing address of the intended respondent. A 

high response rate for as far back as 1980 participants was achieved by 
y this referral method. Over 10% of the final responses were obtained by 

^ this method* 

' As documented in Appendix A, the final participant sample for all 

H program-years is remarkably representative of the population served in 

those respective programs and years. By numerous criteria, the actual 
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population served compares most favorably to the population of respon- 
dents* The data obtained through this effort is probably the most com- 
prehensive and statistically representative sample of migrzjit high school 
dropout and first-year entering college freshmen data available on a 
national scale anywhere in the United States and Puerto Rico at this 
time. 

In addition to participant survey data, the national evaluation pro- 
ject achieved a 100% response rate to a questionnaire administered to all 
HEP and CAMP program staff members who were employed in 1984-85 at 
least 50% of the time in the project on an hourly or a salaried basis. A 
Field Representative from the National Association of HEP/ CAMP Program 
Directors visited each of the participating projects to administer a Pro- 
ject Background Information Questionnaire to the Director, to obtain the 
mailing lists of project participants, to administer a Staff Questionnaire, 
and to gather complete sets of program doc\iments including proposals, 
budgets, and evaluation reports, 1980-1985* Appendix B contains the 
complete set of survey instrumentation and content analysis forms used 
in the data collection process* 

Data obtained at each participating project site were combined with 
student survey data and entered into a master data system at waiJornia 
State University, Fresno. Ordinarily, any survey data of this type and 
scope wo\ild be most conveniently processed on a mainframe computer at 
the University* However, inasmuch as one of the goals of the project 
was to develop an evaluation methodology that could be replicated by 
local HEP and CAMP projects, all data processing was performed on an 
IBM-PC microcomputer configured to run software application packages 
that are compatible with those most likely to be found in other project 
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settings* The Evaluation Handbook contains a full technical reference 
section on the hardware and software requirements needed to replicate 
the data entry and data analysis procedures followed by the national 
evaluation project staff at CSU^ Fresno* Copies of the Evaluation Hand- 
book are available to interested individuals and may be ordered through 
the National Association of HEP and CAMP Program Directors or directly 
from California State University » Fresno. See Appendix C for details. 
SUMMARY OF PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

Research Report No. 1, ""A National Overview of Staff and Program 
Characteristics/ presents a detailed account of HEP and CAMP program 
features including program origins and funding histories » organizational 
and administrative patterns^ staff characteristics » participant profiles^ 
and aggregate summaries of program activities and objectives. For the 
convenience of " >o readers of Research Report No. 3 who do not have 
immediate access to Report No. 1» a summary of that report follows. 

Fifteen HE? programs and four CAMP programs participated in the 
national evaluation process which involved the preparation of student 
mailing lists » staff surveys^ document assembly » and completion of the 
Project Background Questionnaire. About two-thirds of the programs 
are assoaated with a college or university^ while the others are based in 
other types of non-^profit educational organizations. 

Half of the sample programs are totally residential in nature (the 
progrsons provide their participants with housing and residence super^ 
vision) . The others are either totally commuter type programs or they 
enroll a combination of residential and commuting participants. 

The oldest HEP project in the study sample was first funded in 
1966; the oldest CAMP project in the study was first funded in 1972. 
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The newest HEP project in the study was first funded in 1982 » as was 



the newest CAMP project* 

Although less than half of the first-year Program Directors were 
involved the development of their initial program proposals* virtually all 
of the current Directors have primary responsibility for the on-going 
development of the program* Additionally » Directors hc:/e the primary 
authority over program operations » staffing and staff development, and 
program evaluation* Ultimate policy-making authority o\er the program 
most often resides in the senior line administrator to whom the Director 
reports, thereby giving most Directors immediate access to high level 
decisions affecting his or her project. Less than half of the programs 
currently \:tilize the advisory services of an external committee, even 
though the vast majority of th^ Directors maintain active membership in 
local area migrant education associations which serves to enhance the 
program's ability to form "networks' for referral and progrrai advisory 
purposes* 

HEP and CAMP staff members are wholly reflective of the student 
populations served by these programs in terms of their personal back-* 
grounds, ethnic representation, educational backgrounds, and in many 
cases their own experiences as participants in migrant education pro- 
grams* The staff of HEP and CAMP programs seem to serve as strong 
role models for participants, many having emerged from disadvantaged 
backgrounds themselves to achieve high levels of educational and career 
achievement* Over 80% of the staff of all programs have earned at least 
a four-year college degree, with more than a third having earned one or 
more graduate degrees* Seventy percent hold sp<i^cial credentials in 
teaching, counseling, or educational administration* 
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HEP and CAMF staff express highest levels of confidence in their 
estimates of program capabilities to meet the educational, personal and 
career development needs of students. Most would like to see additional 
resources made available to meet the needs of students, but all are in 
basic agre^ent that programs are having a positive impact upon all of 
their students irrespective of the severity of need that many bring to 
the program* 

Consistent throughout the programs included in the study is the 
need for basic improvements in the specification of student outcomes and 
program objectives. Although program documents provide considerable 
detail on the kinds of servicers that programs will provide students, very 
few proposals include the criteria that will be used to determine whether 
such services have had a positive effect upon the participants. Later in 
this report, much attention is given to this program weakness. 
SUMMARY OF STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Research Report No. 2, '^Overview of Student Cnaracteristics and 
Program Outcomes," is a detailed summary of student backgrounds and 
family characteristics of the respondents to the participant survey. In 
addition. Report No. 2 includes summary of the major educational and 
career outcomes of partidpatiaj^ AEP and CAMP programs. For T^o^e 
who have not read Report No. 2, the following summary of findings will 
-Provide a useful basis of understanding and comparison. 

Educational researchers have demonstrated time and time again that 
"educational achievement' is positively correlated with numerous personal 
and family background characteristics. That is, all other things being 
equal, individuals who come from a background of i>cverty and low levels 
of parental educational achievement are among the least likely to complete 





high school and participate in any form of postsecondary edur^liont For 
■ the dependents of agricultural migrant families » other factors also contri-* 

bute to the difficulty of completing high school graduation requirements. 
B Therefore^ compared to other statistically-identifiable disadvantaged stu- 

^ dent populations f HEP and CAMP program participants consistently fall 

V within the lowest quartile of "predictable educational success.^ 

Bj Over three-fourths of those surveyed reported family incomes of 

under $10,000 per year with a mean family size of 8.67 for HEP students 
B and 7.28 for CAMP students. Only about one in six students reported 

that either their mother or father graduated from high school, and only 
B about half of the respondents have a brother or sister who has earned a 

^ high school diploma or its equivalent. 

* Nearly 60% of the HEP and CAMP students surveyed grew up in 

B homes where a language other than English was spoken most of the time. 

The dominant home language was Spanish for most students, but others 
fl reported growing up having first learned a Native American dialect, an 

Eastern European language, or a French-* American dialect. In most of 
B these cases, English was learned in school and often without benefit of a 

m bilingual education program. 

In spite of this prevalence of "predictors of educational failure," an 
B overwhelming majority of HEP and CAMP participants completed the basic 

educational objectives of their respective programs. Of all who initially 
B enrolled in a HEP program, 81»1% passed the GED and earned a certifi* 

^ cate of high school equivalency while enrolled in the program. Beyond 

' that, 3.5% reported passing the GED at some point after leaving the HEP 

B program. Thus, a total of 84.6% of the individuals who enrolled in HEP 

between 1980 and 1984 have passed the GED. 
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The success rate among CAMP students is even more impressive. A 
total of 84.9% of all first-time entering freshmen reported that they suc- 
cessfully completed their first year of study (i.e., earned sophomore 
academic status) while enrolled in the program. About eight percent of 
those surveyed indicated that they completed their first year of study at 
a later time. Therefore, of ail CAMP students served between 1980 and 
1984, a total of 92.4% have completed at least the first year of college. 
Compared to national norms among all first-time entering freshmen, this 
completion rate is nothing short of amazing. 

Over two-thirds of those surveyed have continued to pursue their 
educational objectives by remaining in school since completing the CAMP 
freshman year. Thus far, about 13% have completed a two-year degree, 
15% have completed a four-year degree, and 2% have earned a graduate 
degree. Considering that only those who entered a CAMP program in 
1980 or 1981 could reasonably be exp^wced to finish a four-year degree 
by this time, these overall statistics are quite good. Further analysis of 
this information is reported in Part Two, following. 
OVERVIEVJ OF RESEARCH REPORT NO. 3 

Educational research clearly indicates that numerous factors must be 
taken into account in any investigation of learner achievement. One set 
of important factors consists of individual student characteristics. HEP 
and CAMP participants share certain background characteristics that are 
associated with being the dependents of agricultural migrant families, of 
course. But beyond these shared characteristics are many individual 
deferences which have an .\mpact upon program outcomes. Part Two of 
this report examines these individual differences and explores patterns 
of program participation, completion, and outcomes that appear to be 
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systematically linked to differences in student preparedness* motivation, 

■ aspirations, lifestyle, career interests, and perGonal timelines. 

HEP programs and CAMP programs also share certain structural and 
H operational characteristics, with each type of program having developed 

^ within the guidelines established by the U.S. Department of Education. 

■ Yet, like the students they serve, these programs are all somewhat dif- 

■ ferent from one another in the ways they are staffed and administered, 
in their relative ages and year-to-year continuity, in their institutional 

■ affiliations, and in their programs of services and activities. These and 
other program features are carefully examined in Part Three of this 

g| report and are correlated with patterns of student outcomes. While all 

^ HEP and CAMP programs ^pear to be quite successful in reaching their 

' stated goals, some are more successful than others. To the extent that 

■ is possible using correlational analysis, features that are associated 
with program success are highlighted in Part Three and reviewed from a 

fl policy standpoint in Part Five. 

The primary difference between the national evaluation project and 

■ the annual program evaluations that are conducted by all HEP and CAMP 
m projects is that the national evaluation has benefit of a large multi-year 

sampie of participants. It is possible, therefore, to examine the effects 

■ of time as we attempt to determine the overall impact of HEP and CAMP 
program participation upon subsequent educational activities and accom- 

■ plishments, career opportunities, job and income status, and come of the 
more qualitative aspects of adulthood in American society. These issues 

■ are examined in depth in Part Four of this report. 

A Although policy ancdysis was not included in the list of major goals 

of the national evaluation project, certain findings that emerged from the 
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unusually comprehensive data sets provide a firm empirical basis upon 
which to build a series of policy recommendations pertaining to certain 
program features and operations. In Part Five of this report » a number 
of policy issues are examined in the hope that members of the migrant 
higher education professional community might find ways to further use 
the information generated by this national evaluation effort to continue to 
make improvements in the scope and quality of program outcomes. 
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PART TWO 



■ PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS 
I AND PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

■ Experienced educational evaluators realize that many factors have an 
influence upon individual student success and» therefore^ upon the total 

U impact of the program being evaluated. Some of these factors are unuer 

^ the direct control of the program staff and administration: staffing and 

V staff development 9 8p>ecification of program objectives » ia. piemen ting the 

■ program's schedule of services and activities, resource identification and 
utilization, and others. These program elements are reflected in project 

I proposals and significantly shape the proces s by which desire d outcomes 

are achieved. 

9 Some factors that have an effect upon program outcomes are not 

^ under the immediate control of the project, but rather reflect certain 

input characteristics of the stuuents to be served. These input charac* 
M teristics are numerous and often quite varied, even among a specific 

target population. For example, program participants may be qiiite 
M different from one another in terms of entry**level skills, prior academic 

achievements, levels of motivation, and even their reasons for wanting to 
m participate in the program. Such factors often have pronounced effects 

m upon individual achievement. 

Some of these individual factors are reflective of a condition of need 

■ which may be addressed in the way that a program tailors itself to best 
assist each participant in reaching desired outcomes. Students with a 

■ skill deficiency in reading might be spedally-tutored in reading; those 
^ who lack basic computational skills might be required to participate in a 

V supplemental math cUnic; and so on. Although in such cases programs 
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do not control the extent of input variation among students f they often 
have the ability to implement corrective services and activities. These 
input characteristics are somewhat manipiilable in the sense that they 
may be identified, treated, and partially or wholly overcome* 

Non-*manipulable factors such as one's age, sex, marital status, and 
reasons for wishing to participate in the program may also influence the 
effectiveness of the program in reaching desired outcomes, but there is 
little that can be done to change these input conditions. For example, if 
it were the case that unmarried students do better in completing program 
objectives than married students, programs would not attempt to correct 
this situation by counseling married participants into divorce! Factors 
like these are nonnnanipulable in the sense that they cannot (or should 
not) be addressed as a part of the educational process* 

For purposes of program evaluation, it is essential to identify any 
non-manipulable input factors that migit account for differences in pro- 
gram outcomes~all other things being equal* If the differences are of 
such a scope and magnitude as to influence the overall level of program 
impact, they must be taken into account when establishing exi>ectation8 
for program success. And they must certainly be taken into account if 
comparing the outcomes between two different programs or two different 
program years. 

INPUT FACTORS AND HEP OUTCOMES 

HI:<P students who are females, unmarried, perceive themselves as 
being highly motivated, and come from f^tmilies where both the father 
and the mother have graduated from high school are the most likely to 
achieve the full range of educational outcomes offered by participating in 
these programs. Not coinddentally , as demonstrated by other rese&rch, 
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individuals with these background characteristics are also the most likely 
to graduate from high school in the first place • 

TABLE 1 

High School Equivalency Completion Rates 
by Selected HEP Student Characteristics 



% Completing % Completing % Who Did Not 
the GEO the GEO Complete 

in Program after Program the GEO 



SEX 

Males 
Females 

ETHNICITY 

Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 

Native American 
White (Non-Hispanic) 

MARITAL STATUS 
[While Enrolled] 

Single. Never Married 
Married 

Oivorced, Separated 

PARENTS' EOUCATION 

Mother Graduated High School 
Yes 
No 

Father Graduated High School 
Yes 
No 

LEVEL OF MOTIVATION 
laeii*-H.aiea] 

Higher than Other Students 
Same as Other Students 
Lower than Other Students 



78.8 3.5 17.7 

83.0 2.8 13.5 



75.0 0.0 25.0 

60. 0 0.0 40.0 
79.9 4.6 14.9 
82.6 0.0 17.4 

92.1 0.0 7.9 



82.0 3.6 14.4 

72.7 3.0 24.2 

86.4 0.0 13.6 



85.7 0.0 14.3 

78.4 3.8 17.3 

91.7 2.8 5.6 

78.6 3.4 17.5 



92.1 3.9 3.9 

81.0 2.5 15.8 

40.0 6.7 53.3 



Ieric 
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Although Table 1 informs us that certain student input factors are 
associated with different rates of GED success » the differences are quite 
small in most cases. Clearly, a i^najority of all HEP participants pass the 
test of high school equivalency while they are enrolled in the program » 
and many of those who do not achieve high school equivalency while they 
are enrolled are successful in doing so at a later time. 

Students who are divorced or legally separated are more successful 
than others » probably due to certain employment and income needs which 
may serve as an additional incentive for these individuals. Over 95% of 
those who see themselves as being "more highly motivated than other 
students" passed the GED while enrolled in the program. Conversely » 
only about half of those who indicated that they are less motivated were 
successfiil in achieving high school equivalency before leaving HEP, 

Passing the GED is the primary objective of all HEP students, yet 
the GED is merely the first step toward developing new educational and 
career options. Table Z indicates that approximately one-third of all 
HEP students who were enrolled between 1980 and 1984 are currently 
attending some kind of trade school, college, or university. Most are 
enrolled in two year colleges and vocational training schools, further 
indicating that for HEP students there is a strong practical motivation 
behind their educational decisions: education is perceived as being the 
means to becoming qualified for a good job, higher income, and improved 
employment security. 

About a third of those who are currently in school are attending a 
four-year college or university in pursuit of baccalaureate or graduate 
degrees. Unmarried students are three times more likely to be enrolled 
in a four-year school than their married counterparts. 
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TABLE 2 



Current Educational Activities 
by Selected HEP Student Characteristics 



% Not % In % In % In % In 

in Trade 2-Year 4-Year Other 

School School School School Training 



SEX 



Males 


f i.b 


7. 1 


A A 

4. 4 


o c 
0.3 


A A 

4.4 


Females 


70.9 


5.0 


10.6 


8.0 


4.3 


ETHNICITY 












Asian 


75.0 


0.0 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Black 


80.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


Hispanic 


70.1 


7.5 


8.0 


8.6 


4.0 


Native American 


65.2 


4.3 


8.7 


4.3 


13.0 


White (N on- Hispanic) 


81.6 


2.6 


7.9 


7.9 


0.0 


MARITAL STATUS 












[While EnroUed] 












Singlet Never Married 


70.1 


7.2 


7.7 


9.3 


5.7 


Married 


84.9 


3.0 


9.1 


3.0 


0.0 


Divorced » Separated 


81.8 


0.0 


9.1 


9.1 


0.0 


GED COMPLETION 












Completed in Program 


70.4 


5.8 


9.2 


9.7 


3.9 


Completed After Program 


62.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


0.0 


Never Completed GED 


94.6 


5.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 



There seems to be little difference in the coUege-going rates of men 
and women or persons of different ethnic backgrounds* More differences 
are accounted for by whether an individual passed the GED than by any 
other independent factor* For example^ as indicated in Table 2p a high 
percentage of individuals who did not complete the GED while enrolled in 
HEP but who did so at a later time are currently attending school. More 
than a third of this population are in a trade school, a two-year college 
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or a four-year college or university. When combined with information 
appearing in Table 3, following, the data cn those who completed high 
school eqviivalency after they were enrolled in HEP strongly Euggest that 
this is a highly motivated group. Evidentally» with the basic foundation 
provided by the HEP experience, 50% of them have gone on to enroll in 
college and complete one or more postsecondary educational objectives. 

TABLE 3 

Postsecondary Educational Achievements 
by Selected HEP Student Characteristics 

% No % 2-Year % 4-year % Grad 
Degree Degree Degree Degree 



SEX 



Males 


88.5 


7.: 


2.7 


0.0 


Females 


83.7 


7.1 


7.1 


1.4 


ETHNICITY 










Asian 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Black 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hispanic 


82.2 


5.7 


10.3 


l.V 


Native American 


91.3 


4.3 


3.0 


1.3 


White (Non-Hispanic) 


92.1 


5.3 


0.0 


2.7 


MARITAL STATUS 










IWhUe Enrolled] 










Single, Never Married 


84.5 


6.2 


8.2 


1.0 


Married 


90.9 


0.0 


9.1 


0.0 


Divorced, Separated 


95.5 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


GED COMPLETION 










Completed in Program 


86.4 


5.3 


7.8 


0.5 


Completed After Program 


50.0 


25.0 


12.5 


12.5 


Never Completed GED 


94.4 


3.0 


2.6 


0.0 



Overall, the level of post-program educational achievement among 
HEP participants is positive. About 151 have earned college degrees, 
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and even more have gone on from HEP to enroll in trade schools, in an 
occupational training program, or in a community college. This pattern 
is consistent with HEP educational philosophy, whereby one's education 
is viewed as an important instrument of job opportunity and long-ranged 
career developments 



TABLE 4 

Postsecondary Educational Goals 
by Selected HEP Student Characteristics 



Percent Whose Goal Is To 



No Complete Earn a Earn a Earn a 
Goal Some 2-Year 4-Year Grad 
College Degree Degree Degree 



SEX 



Males 


35.4 


15.0 


9.7 


12.4 


24.8 


Females 


30.5 


17.0 


lb. 6 


17.7 


15.6 


ETHNICITY 












Asian 


25.0 


25.0 


0.0 


25.0 


25.0 


Black 


10.0 


10.0 


20.0 


20.0 


40.0 


Hispanic 


37.9 


16.7 


11.5 


14.9 


19.0 


Native American 


21.7 


17.4 


13.0 


17.4 


30.4 


White (Non-Hispanic) 


42.1 


15.8 


18.4 


15.8 


7.9 


MARITAL STATUS 












[While Enrolled] 












Single, Never Married 


30.4 


18.0 


11.9 


15.5 


20.6 


Married 


48.5 


3.0 


9.1 


12.1 


21.2 


Divorced » Separated 


22.7 


22.7 


22.7 


18.2 


13.6 


GED COMPLETION 












Completed in Program 
Completed After Program 


33.0 


17.0 


13.6 


17.0 


16.5 


25.0 


25.0 


0,0 


37.5 


12.5 


Never Completed GED 


33.3 


10.3- 


12.8 


2.6 


38.5 
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HEP participant accomplishments also indude a significant number of 
baccalaureate and graduate degrees. Moreover, when asked about their 
"ultimate educational goals," more than a third responded that they are 
planning to continue in their educational pursuits until completing their 
studies at a four-year college or in graduate school. 

From the data contained in the previous tables, one may conclude 
that HEP programs are having a positive impact upon students in several 
important ways. An overwhelming majority are completing the GED while 
enrolled in the program. Moreover, many others apparently acquire the 
necessary skills and momentum in HEP to complete the GED a later lime. 

A surprising number of HEP participants have continued ynth 'dieir 
career-related y educational pursuits into two-year and four-year college 
programs, A majority are either currently enrolled in school or have 
already completed a postsecondary educational degree objective. There 
is need for additional folio w-throuj^h of this 1980-84 study population to 
determine further whether current educational activities will lead to the 
continued educational advancement of those whose expressed goals are 
not yet realised. 

INPUT FACTORS AND CAMP OUTCOMES 

CAMP program participants are far more homogeneous as a group 
than are HEP participants. As revealed in Appendix A where the study 
samples are documented in detail, most CAMP students are of Hispanic 
ethnic origin (Mexican- Americans, Chicanos, Latinos), have never been 
married, and graduated from high school at the end of the acadeooic year 
just prior to their enrolling in CAMP. 

Table 5 indicates that males are more likely to complete their first 
year of college while enrolled in CAMP than females* although this dif* 
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fererce is fully compensated for by the fact that females who do not 
finish their first year in CAMP go on to do so later. There virtually 
no difference in the non->completion ri s of men and women (7.1% and 
7.7% respectively). 

TABLE 5 

First Year College Completion Rates 
by Selected CAMP Student Characteristics 



% Completing % Completing % Not 
While In the After the Completing 
Program Program First Year 



SEX 

Males 
Females 

ETHNICITY 

Black* 
hispanic 

White (Non-Hispanic)* 
PARENTS' EDUCATION 



92.9 
82.1 



100.0 
85.7 
50.0 



0.0 
10.3 



0.0 
8.2 
0.0 



7.1 
7.7 



0.0 
6.1 
50.0 



Mother Graduated High School 

Yes 100.0 
No 83.3 

Father Graduated High School 

Yes 100.0 
No 84.3 

ACADEMIC PREPARATION 
ISeif-Ratedj 

Better than Other Students 87.5 
Same as Other Students 83.9 
Worse than Other Students 83.3 



0.0 
8.3 



0.0 
7.8 



6.3 
6.5 
0.0 



0.0 
8.3 



0.0 
7.8 



6.3 
9.7 
16.7 



*Ninety-five percent of the CAMP respondents Hispanic. The num-" 
ber of Black and White (non-Hispanic) respondents id too small to make 
a meaningful comparison between these groups and HispAnic students. 
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As discussed in Part One* parents' education is a significant factor 
in one's decision to complete high school and to enroll in college after 
high school graduation. Th^s is further substantiated in Table 5 which 
indicates that 100% of the CAMP respondents whose mothers or fathers 
graduated from high school completed the first year of college while they 
were enrolled in the program. Of those who did not complete their first 
year while participating in CAMP, about one half nevertheless went on to 
do so at a later time. 

TABLE 6 

Current Educational Activities 
by Selected CAMP Student Characteristics 

% Not In % In % In % In 
School 2-Year 4-Year Other 
School School Training 



SEX 

Males 28.6 0.0 64.3 7.1 

Females 30.8 15.4 48.7 2.6 

ETHNICITY 

Black 50.0 0.0 50.0 0.0 

Hispanic 32.8 10.2 53.1 4.1 

White (Non-Hispanic) 50.0 50.0 0.0 0»0 

FIRST-YEAR COMPLETION 

Completed While In Progran 28.9 8.9 60.0 2.2 

Completed After Program 25.0 50.0 25.0 0.0 

Never Completed First Year 75.0 0.0 0.0 25.0 



CAMP students who complete their first year of collegfi while they 
are enrolled in the program are more than twice as likely to remain in a 
four-year college or university than those who complete their first year 
of study after leaving the program. Conversely » students who do not 
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TABLE 7 



Postsecondary Educational Achievements 
by Selected CAMP Student Characteristics 



% With % With % With % With 
No 2-Year 4-Year Grad 
Degree Degree Degree Degree 



SEX 

Males 71.4 21.4 7.1 0.0 

Females 69.2 10.3 17.9 2.6 

ETHNICITY 

Black 50.0 50.0 0.0 0.0 

Hispanic 71.4 12.2 16.3 0.0 

WJiite (Non-Hispanic) 50.0 0.0 0.0 50.0 

FIRST-YEAR COMPLETION 

While In Program 71.1 11.1 17.8 0.0 

After Program 75.0 22.5 2.5 0.0 

Never Completed First Year 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

ACADEMIC PREPARATION 
(Self-Rated] 

Better than Other Students 56.3 12.5 31.3 0.0 

Same as Other Students 77.4 9.7 9.7 3.2 

Worse than other Students 66.7 33.3 0.0 0.0 

LEVEL OF MOTIVATION 
(Self-Rated) 

Higher than Other Students 60.0 5.0 30.0 5.0 

Same as Other Students 73.3 20.0 6.7 0.0 

Lower than Other Students 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

ACADEMICALLY "SERIOUS" 
I Self-Rated J 

More Serious than Others 68.4 10.5 15.8 5.3 

About the Same as Others 68.8 15.6 15.6 0.0 

Less Serious than Others 100.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 



r ^ 
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* complete their first year of study while enrolled in CAMP but who do so 
B later are more likely to transfer into a two*year college than those who 

finish their freshman year while under CAhdP sponsorship. That is» 50% 
I of those who did not finish their freshman year in CAMP are currently 

enrolled in a two-year college* as contrasted to less than 10% of those 
I who finished their freshman year while in CAMP. This relationship is 

^ further illuminated by the data cont^ed in Table 7* above. 

' If it is the primary goal of CAMP programs to provide a foundation 

■ of educational experience that will lead students into the completion of a 
four-year degree » it appears to be essential that 3tudent8 persist in the 

■ program through the point of completing their first year. Those who do 
not complete their first year of study wiiile enrolled in CAMP are likely 

I to continue their studies in a two-year college where only about 1 in 5 

^ eventually re-enroll in a four-year school. 

* SUMMARY OF INPUT FACTORS 

■ Although the discussion thus far has revealed several interesting 
patterns in the educational outcomes of HEP and CAMP students whose 

I marital status » sex» and parents' educational bac^^ -ounds are different 

from one another « the effects of these differences upon long-ranged out* 
I comes is minimized by the fact that many of those who do not complete 

■ their educational objectives while enrolled in the program do so later. 
However » the long -ranged outcomes that are desired for HEP and CAMP 

I students go beyond the completion of the GED and the first year of col- 

lege study » respectively. For the first timet there now exists a body of 
I evidence that the successful completion of each program's initial educa'* 

M tional objectives while enrolled in the program is systematically related to 

* higher levels of long-ranged educational achievement. 
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■ BASIC SKILL ASSISTANCE 

m HEP and CAMP programs share the common objective of assisting 

students to achieve mastery of basic skills in reading, writing, and 

I math. For HEP students, mastery is evidenced by the passing of the 

GED. For CAMP, mastery is demonstrated by successfully completing 

I the required first year college courses in English and math. In both 

_ programs, basi< skill mastery is an essential requisite to the completion 

■ of program outcome objectives. 

■ The student survey questionnaire contained several items intended 
to solicit student opinions about the extent to which the program helped 

I them to master basic skilk (see Appendix B). As illustrated in Table 8, 

HEP and CAMP respondents differ substantially in their ratings of their 

■ respective programs. 

_ CAMP students who were unsuccessful in completing their first year 

■ of college study are overwhdmingly positive in their assessment of the 

■ extent to which their program experience helped them to develop basic 
skill competencies. While this may seem contradictory, one must recall 

I that basic skill deficiencies usually force entering freshmen into develop* 

mental levels of first-year courses. These courses, while required for 

■ advancement, do not count toward academic (i.e. , dass) standing and do 
m not count toward the number of academic units that are required for 
* graduation. Therefore, it is quite possible for a CAMP student to make 
I significant advancement in mastering basic reading, writing, and math 

skills during the first year of program enrollment, but still fail to earn 
I sufficient credits to achieve sophomore class standing. This suggests 

that it is not for lack of assistance in basic skill development that CAMP 

■ students fail to complete their first year credit requirements. 
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TABLE 8 

Student Ratings of Progiam Effectiveness 
in Helping them to Achieve Basic Skill Mastery 
by HEP and CAMP Program Ckmpletion Rates 



Opinion Item 



Completion 



% Strongly Agree 



HEP 



CAMP 



!• Without this program^ I 
never would have been able 
to achieve my educational 
goals. 

2, The program helped me 
develop good study skills. 



3, The program helped me 
develop good reading skills 



4, The program helped me 
develop good writing skills 



5. The program helpf*.d me 
develop good math si* Us. 



6. I usually knew exactly 
where I needed to improve 
acalemically. 



WHILE IN PROGRAM 


40tl 


26.7 


AFTER PROGRAM 


50.0 


25.0 


NEVER COMPLETED 


12.8 


50.0 


WnlLiC. IN PRUuRAM 




AQ Q 


AFTER PROGRAM 


62.5 


0.0 


NEVER COMPLETED 


33.3 


100.0 


WHILE IN PROGRAM 


45.6 


44.4 


AFTER PROGRAM 


50.0 


0.0 


NEVER COMPLETED 


25.0 


100.0 


WHILE IN PROGRAM 


39.8 


37.8 


AFTER PROGRAM 


37.5 


25.0 


NEVER COMPLETED 


23.1 


100.0 


WHILE IN PROGRAM 


42.7 


33.3 


AFTER PROGRAM 


62.5 


0.0 


NEVER COMPLETED 


28.2 


100.0 


WHILE IN PROGRAM 


54.9 


44.4 


AFTER PROGRAM 


75.0 


25.0 


NEVER COMPLETED 


28.2 


75.0 



CAMP students who did not complete their freshman year of college 
while enrolled in the program but who did so later are in almost unani- 
mous agreement that their programs were not tremendously instrumental 
in helping them to achieve basic skill mastery. They credit programs 
for helping them to achieve their educational goals » and are in strong 
agreement that programs provided acciirate feedback as to any academic 
weaknesses. But they are clearly different from students who completed 
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* their first year of study in the program in that they are almost unani* 

■ TDous in their opinions about basic skill assistance. 

Compared to CAMP students, HEP participants responded in almost 

■ the exact opposite pattern to these questionnaire items t HEP students 
who completed the GED after leaving the program are in strong agree- 

■ ment that their programs helped them to achieve ba'^ic skill mastery and 
H to accomplish their educational goals. (CAMP student i are not.) Those 

* who were unsuccessful in the HEP program and have not as yet earned 
B high school equivalency are significantly less certain about whether the 

program actually helped them to achieve basic skills. (CAMP students 

■ were overwhelmingly certain.) 

^ Unlike CAMP, HEP students must master basic high school level 

■ skills in order to pass the GED. Mastery of the basic skills results in 
m passing the GED; improving basic skills without passing the GED may 

lead to a community college or other adult education experience where 

■ high school equivalency is later earned. But failure to ever achieve 
high school eqtxivalency either through the GED or a compensatory 

V community college experience seems clearly associated with failing to 

^ achieve high school level basic skill competencies. 

B Patterns of success among HEP and CAMP students are becoming 

■ increasingly clear: with supportive background characteristics (i.e., 
input characteristics) and effective basic skill development programs, 

■ HEP students achieve sufficient mastery of sUUs to pass the GED or to 
continue through subsequent educational experiences leading to earning 

P high school equivalency and postsecondary educational degrees. CAMP 

M students who are most successful appear to be those who do not enter 

' the program with academic skill deficiencies that are so significant as to 
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prevent them frnm making satisfactory academic progress. If entry level 
skills are somewhat lacking and provided that the CAMP program is able 
to remediate these deficiencies» students will go on to complete one or 
more postsecondary educational objective8~al though frequently they make 
a shift from four-year schools to community colleges. If the program is 
unable to remediate the entry level skill deficiencies, CAMP students 
apparently drop out of the higher education cycle altogether. These 
preliminary observations will be further tested in Parts Three and Four 
where program characteristics and longitudinal effects will be examined 
in detail. 
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PART THREE 

IROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR EFFECT 
UPON STUDENT OUTCOMES 

Research on the characteristics of client-serving organizations and 
the influence of these characteristics upon dient outcomes are fairly new 
considerations in the practice of educational program evaluation. Yet» a 
great deal of the variation in student outcomes that evaluators often find 
among educational programs may be attributed to fundamental differences 
in the organizational characteristics of the programs under study. 

If we were to draw a flow*-chart depicting the interaction of factors 
commonly accepted as having an influence upon the scope and quality of 
educational outcomes » most of us would probably agree that program pro*- 
cedures play an important role. We would certainly agree that resources 
are essential to learner outcomes. And most of us would concede that 
individual student background characteristics also play a dynamic role in 
the success or failure of efforts to "educate." But how many of us who 
are otherwise well-informed program administrators and evaluators would 
think to include factors such as program 8ise» age, organizational afflli-* 
ation» or environmental relations in the flow-chart? 

In this section of the report, we will discover that certain program 
features have the ability to explain up to 30% of the variation foimd in 
HEP and CAMP program outcomes. In some cases, these organisational 

features explain mere of the difference found in student outcomes than 

« 

can be explained by a combination of student characteristics, resotirces, 
and program procedures. In other cases, we will find that organization 
factors seem to make very little difference in the scope and quality of 
student outcomes — all other things considered* 
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THE BFfECTS OF PROGRAM AFFILIATION 

Approximately two thirds of the HEP programs that were included in 
the national sample are directly associated with a college or university 
which functions as the grantee. Others are affiliated with not-for-profit 
educational organizations, as allowed by Federal regulation. All of the 
CAMP programs in the sample are associated with colleges or universities 
and, as such, cannot be included in the following comparisons. 



TABLE 9 



A Comparison of Educational and Career Outcomes 
in College-Based and Agency-Based HEP Programs 



College-Based 
Programs 



Not-For-Profit 
Agency Based 



GED COMPLETION RATES 



% Completing While in Program 
% Completing After Program 
% Never Completing GED 



82.0 
3.4 
14.2 



71.4 
0.0 
28.6 



DEGREES EARNED 



% No Degrees Earned 
t Associate Degree 
% Baccalaureate Degree 
t Graduate Degree 



85.0 
5.2 
8.2 
1.3 



95.2 
4.8 
0.0 
0.0 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



% Unemployed 

% Part-Time Employed 

% FuU-Time Employed 



55.3 
15.4 
29.2 



52.4 
19.1 
28.6 



1984 INCOME LEVEL* 



% Earned Under $6,000 66.1 66.7 

% Earned $6,000 to $9,999 14.2 15.0 

% Earned $10,000 to $14,999 4.7 4.8 

% Earned $15,000 to %19.999 0.4 0.0 

t Earned Over $20,000 0.8 0.0 



Income data may not total 100% due to non-responses to this item. 
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V As outlined previously, HEP programs focus upon three categories 
M of student outcomes: completion of high school eqmvaiency; educational 

advancement through participation in some form of post«-program higher 

■ education; and career advancement which is usually but not necessarily 
achieved only subsequent to having first completed the other objectives* 

H HEP respondents who were enrolled in programs that are associated 

mm with colleges or universities reported significantly higher GED completion 

* rates and postsecondary degree achievements than their counterparts in 

■ programs that are associated with non«*profit educational organizations. 
This finding is consistent with other research conducted in adult basic 

M education which shows that the doser the linkage between pre^coUege 

programs and postsecondary edt ional institutions f the greater the 
m liklihood that adults will continue in their educational pursuits following 

m completion of the basic education experience. 

^ Students who participated in HEP programs that are affiliated with 

I non-profit agencies compare favorably to those affilitated with colleges 

and universities in both the income and employment arenas* The slight 

■ difference in unemployment and part*time employment may be explained 
^ by the fact that more of the college* affiliated program graduates are now 

V attending school and are foregoing employment. Similarly^ the slightly 
^ higher incidence of upper^ncome among college-^affiliated program parti*" 

cipants is probably explained by the greater nxunber who have completed 

■ two-year and four-year college degrees. (See Part Four for a discussion 
of this relationship.) 

I THE EFFECTS OF A RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENT 

^ About half of the HEP and CAMP programs included in the sample 

V provid^" a supervised' residential experience for their students. This is 
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not to be confused with a college dormitory experience t for programs in 
non-profit agencies as well as some of the college-*based programs often 
provide rented apartments. To qualify as a totally "residential" program 
the project must provide a common* supervised living experience* Often 
these programs provide supplemental educational and counseling support 
t> students as a part of the residential experience. To be considered 
partly "residential" and partly "commuter," a project may offer housing 
to students requiring it» but does not provide supplemental services as a ^ 
part of the optional residential experience. "Commuter" programs are 
those which are attended on a daily basis by students who attend class 
and participate in program activites but who otherwise do not spend any 
time at the project site. For our purposes » programs that are classified 
"partly residential" are divided into two groupst those in which most of 
the students live in project-'provided housing » and those in which less 
than half of the students live in project«*provided housing* 

Educational researchers such as C* Robert Pace of UCLA have for 
years argued that educational experiences obtained in-residence have a 
decidedly greater impact on students than commuter **based experiences* 
Students who reside in an educational environment are more likely to be 
fully involved in the entirety of all that such environments offer than 
students who come to attend classes » participate In selected student 
activities, and return to their "outside" lives at the end of the school 
day* Moreover, these researchers argue, all educational experiences are 
value^haping experiences which may include emulating the academic life 
styles of those who are readily available as role models t other students 
in-residence, teachers, administrators, counselors, peer-*counselors, and 
so forth. If a majority of the people with whom one has contact are of 
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that educational environment » subtle value shifts may occur which result 
in continued (life-long) learning patternst If school is merely one part 
of the normal day, as opposed to being the normal day, values and atti- 
tudes about education are less likely to be changed as a consequence of 
one's educational experiencet 



TABLE 10 



A Comparison of Educational and Career Outcomes 
in Residential and Commuter HEP Programs 





Totally 


Mostly 


Partly 


Totally 




Residential 


Residential 


Residential 


Commuter 












% WhUe in Program 


83.0 


84.6 


88.0 


59.3 






A A 
v«v 


A A 


U.U 


% Not Completed 


12.5 


15.4 


12.0 


40.7 


DEGREES EARNED 










% No Degree 


84.7 


84.6 


84.0 


96.3 


% Associate Degree 


6.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3.7 


% Baccalaureate Degree 


6.8 


11.5 


16.0 


0.0 


% Graduate Degree 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 










% Unemployed 


44.0 


42.3 


72.0 


40.7 


% Part-Time Employed 


16.5 


15.3 


12.0 


14.8 


% Full-Time Employed 


27.8 


42.3 


12.0 


44.4 


1984 INCOME STATUS* 










Under $6,000 


69.3 


53.8 


68.0 


55.6 


$6,000 to $9,999 


13.1 


26.9 


4.0 


22.2 


$10,000 to $14,999 


3.4 


3.8 


8.0 


11.1 


$15,000 to $19,999 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Over $20,000 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


3.7" 



frCTT; For clarification, the "residential experience" pertains to the HEP 
program experience, and not to any subsequent postsecondary experience. 
* Income data may not total 100% due tc< non-responses to this item. 
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* For HEP programs, the evidence is overwhelmingly supportive of a 
H residential experience as a part of the total programt Former students 

who participated in commuter-'type programs are far less likely to have 
I passed the GEI>^ther during or after the HEP experience. Nioreover* 

only 3.7% of those who attended a commuter'-type of program went on to 
I earn a two-*year associate degree. None of them have as yet earned a 

m four-year or graduate degree. The majority of students who have gone 

* on to complete postsecondary degrees from residential HEP programs 
W have earned baccalaureate or graduate degrees* These differences are 

significant-*--8tatistically and programmatically* 
M The employment and income data are somewhat mixed and difficult to 

^ interpret. If anything » students who attended a commuter-type program 

(P report a higher employment and higher 1984 income rate» but differences 

M may be associated with the fact that relatively few of the commuter-*type 

program graduates went on to school. Rather, they seem to have gone 

■ immediately from the program into jobs. This woxild certainly account 
for some of the 1984 income differences, but would not explain the some^ 

f what mixed employment patterns found among the groups. 

^ CAMP program data are more limited in their power to demonstrate 

* differences betwf3n commuter and residential experiences because none 
M of the CAMP programs included in the sample are totally commuter-type 

programs. About a fourth of the students surveyed are from totally 

■ residential programs, and the rest are from programs where housing was 
available to all students but was utilised by less than half of those who 

m were in attendance. Curiously, fewer residential program students com** 

m pleted their first year of college while in-^residence than those who were 

* from partly residential programs. And a significantly larger prc^ortion 
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of the residential students left full-time study at four-year schools to go 
to community colleges where they completed two*year degrees €tnd later 
went to work full-time. None of the residential-program students have 
as yet completed graduate studies* 

TABLE 11 

A Comparison of Educational and Career Outcomes 
in Residential and Partly Residential CAMP Programs 



Totally Partly 
Residential Residential 



FIRST-YEAR COMPLETION 






% While in Program 


70.6 


81.7 


% After Program 


17.6 


11.8 


% Did Not Finish 


11.8 


5.6 


DEGREES EARNED 






% No Degree 


70.6 


69.4 


% Associate Degree 


23.5 


8.3 


% r ccalaureate Degree 


5.9 


19.4 


' aduate Degree 


0.0 


2.6 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 






% Unemployed 


23.5 


36.1 


% Part-Time Employed 


29.4 


33.3 


% Full-Time Employed 


47.1 


30.C 


1984 INCOME STATUS 






% Under $6,000 


76.5 


77.8 


% $6,000 to $9,999 


23.5 


11.1 


% $10,000 to $14,999 


0.0 


5.6 


% $lb.000 to $19*999 


0.0 


2.8 


% Over $20,000 


0.0 


2.8 



From a research standpoint, it is unfortunate that none of the 
CAMP programs were commuter programs, for this would have allowed 
making a comparison like that made with HEP programs. As it is. we 
connot tell whether the differences shown in Table 11 are in any way 
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associated with residential versus commuter attributes. In all liklihood, 
other program factors account for these differences. 
THE EFFECTS OF PROGRAM AGE 

Program age is defincKi as the number of years that a program has 
been funded and in operation since the first year of Federal support. A 
third of the HEP student sample were enrolled in programs that had been 
operating for less than four years (at the time of actual enrollment), one 
third in programs operating between 4 and 12 years, and one third in 
programs funded for more than 12 years. 

TABLE 12 



A Comparison of Educational and Career Outcomes 
by HEP Program Age 





Age 1 to 3 


Age 4 to 12 


Age 13 to 18 




Years 


Years 


zears 


GED COMPLETION 








% While in Program 


73.0 


81.1 


84.2 


% After Program 


0.0 


4.9 


2.1 


% Did Not Complete 


27.0 


13.9 


13.7 


DEGREES EARNED 








% No Degree 


96.9 


79.5 


80.5 


% Associate Degre 


2.9 


6.6 


4.2 


% Baccalaureate Degree 


0.0 


11.5 


14.2 


% Graduate Degree 


0.0 


1.6 


1.1 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 








% Unemployed 


56.7 


59.0 


49.5 


% Part-^Time Employed 


13.5 


16.4 


15.8 


% Fidl-Tlme Employed 


29.7 


24.6 


34.7 


1984 INCOME STATUS 








% Under $6,000 


70.3 


83.6 


77.9 


% $6,000 to $9,999 


16.2 


12.3 


16.8 


% $10,00/ to $14,999 


10.8 


2.5 


5.3 


% $15,000 to $19,999 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


% Over $20,000 


2.7 


n.8 


0.0 
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Table 12 reveals that those who were enrolled in HEP programs that 

■ were less than four years old at the time that the students were enrolled 
achieved the lowest GED completion rates. They also reported the lowest 

m rate of postsecondary degree completion. These differences are signifi- 

m cant but are not easily explained given the available data. 

* One possible explanation is that it simply takes time to establish a 

m fuUy-^peradng and fully-effective program. Staff need time to develop 

instructional routines and teaching materials. Instructional supplies and 

■ text materials are usually not immediately available in the quantities that 
are needed. Rather, materials are acquired over time as funds permit. 

m Another possible explanation is that established programs have more 

m effective referral networks than new programs. Anyone who has ever 

administered a spedal^-purpose educational program knows that there is 
m an improvement in program effectiveness when student input character- 

istics are suited to the goals and capabilities of the program. The more 
^ established programs may benefit from a certain amount of self-screening 

^ and referral-screening which match student characteristics and motivation 

V to program capacities. 

A Whatever the explanation, CAIiiP programs fall into the same exact 

patterns, as illustrated in Table 13. Students participating in the newer 

■ programs fell significantly behind others in first-year completion while 
they were enrolled, although 27.7% of them reported that they completed 
the first year after leaving the program. Apparently, they did so in a 

am two-year college where 50% of them had earned associate degrees by the 

^ time the survey was conducted. Income and employment data among the 

■ students served by the newest CAMP programs also indicate significant 
differences. One hundred percent report being unemployed at the time 
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of the evaluation survey! As with all CAMP students for reasons that 
are more fully apparent in Part Four of this report, 1984 income data are 
relatively low for all program groups. 

TABLE 13 

A Comparison of Educational and Career Outcomes 
By CAMP Program Age 



Age 1 to 3 Age 4 to 12 Age 13 to 18 
Years Years Years 



FIRST-YEAR COMPLETION 

% While in Program 60.0 100.0 81.1 

% After Program 27.7 0.0 8.1 

% Did Not Complete 12.3 0.0 10.8 

DEGREES EARNED 

% No Degree 50.0 78.6 67.6 

% Associate Degree 50.0 7.1 13.5 

% Baccalaureate Degree O.C 14.3 16.2 

% Graduate Degree 0.0 0.0 2.7 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

% Unemployed lOO.O 21.4 32.4 

% Part-Time Employed 0.0 42.8 29.7 

% Full-Time Employed O.y 35.7 37.8 

1984 INCOME STATUS 

% Under $6,000 100.0 80.0 67.6 

% $6,000 to $9,999 0.0 20.0 21.6 

% $10,000 to $14,999 0.0 0.0 5.4 

% $15,000 to $19,999 0.0 0.0 2.7 

% Over $20,000 0.0 0.0 2.7 



THE EFFECTS OF PROGRAM SIZE 

Another program fei'ture that was sxamined is program sise. When 
HEP and CAMP programs were divided into three sise groups each, no 
differences were found in student educational or career outcomes. Small 
and large programs, alike, fOl within a few percentage points on all of 
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* the measures as compared to sample averages reported in Part Two, It 

■ is often the case that program size (organizational size) has a significant 
relationship to outcomes in client^serving organizations. In the case of 

■ HEP and CAMP programs t however > size was measured by the average 
number of students served by each program in the sample. Staff size is 

■ a function of student size, and the staff to studenc ratio is about the 
m same for all programs. Therefore, size as an expression of client load is 
^ more of a constant than a variable. For exampICf a program with 100 
B students and 10 staff members would provide the same scope of services 

as a program with 50 students and 5 staff memberSf generally speaking, 
f THE EFFECTS OF OUTCOME SPECIFICATION 

As detailed in Research Report No, 2, aU participating prograzns in 
9 the National Evaluation Project allowed the evaluators access to all forms 

M of project documentation: proposals > year-end reports, evaluations, and 

other supportive information regarding program specifications and opera- 

■ tionG, 

The research staff formed a panel of education program specialists 
IB to review each project's documentation to determine the extent to which 

mm anticipated program outcomes were written as measurable objectives. If 

^ an outcome was written in such a way that it could be observed and 

M measured, it was recorded as an objective. If an outcome was implied 

by a procedural statement, (e,g, , students will receive career advise- 

■ ment and counseling as needed), it was recorded as a procedure. 

An aggregate set of program functions emerged from the content 
Wr analysis of the documents, resulting in 27 areas of performance activity 

m fitting within five categories: Management Activities, Program Develop- 

• ment Activities, Student Support Services, Educational Services, and 
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Career Development Services. (See Appendix B for the coding sheet 
used to determine raw scores for each project.) 

Raw scores were converted to a standard scale from 1 to 10 points 
in each performance category. The maximuin possible score was 50 for 
each program (5 categories X 10 converted points). Research Report 
No. 2 provides a breakdown of the HEP and CAMP project scores which 
are for the most part indicative of a significant program weakness. In 
most cases » programs do not clearly specify outcomes in ways that can 
be observed and measured for evaluation purposes. More importantly » 
without clear objectives it is difficult to manage program activity and to 
monitor student and staff performance. 

There is sufficient variation in the scores » however » to conduct an 
analysis of variance according to the program featiures used previously 
in this section: program affiUation» program age^ and the residential 
environment. Table 14 provides the means for aU programs in the HEP 
and CAMP sample. 

TABLE 14 



Specification of Outcomes 
Mean Averages for all Sample Programs 





Sample 


Total 




Mean 


Possible 


Program Management 


4.95 


10.0 


Project Development 


0.45 


10.0 


Student Support Services 


6.50 


10.0 


Education t Instruction 


4.69 


10.0 


Career Development 


2.57 


10.0 


TOTAl- OBJECTIVES 


20.35 


50.0 
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While none of the averages are particularly strong » indicating that 
only a few of the performance areas are specified in meosureable forms » 
Student Support Services is clearly the strongest of the five areas # A 
great deal of HEP and CAMP program emphasis is placed upon counseling 
and other kinds of student suportive services^and rightly so. This is 
evident in program documents as reflected in the relatively high score. 

TABLE 15 



Specification of Outcomes 
by Program Affiliation 





College or 


Non-Proflit 




University 


Agency 


Program Mar:agement 


4.69 


5.42 


Program Development 


0.45 


0.38 


Student Support Services 


6.61 


5.24 


Education k Instruction 


4.96 


1.81 


Career Development 


4.07 


2.57 


TOTAL OBJECTIVES 


20.79 


15.43 



Differences in educational outcomes between programs that are 
based in colleges or universities and those in non-profit agencies are 
further emphasized in Table 15 where a significant difference in the 
Education k Instruction performance area is found. A similar difference » 
but not as great » is found in the Career Development area. College and 
university based programs were scored higher in both areas » offering 
one possible explanation for differences found in the educational and 
career achievement levels of these two program types. 

Programs that are totally and mostly residential are compared to 
those which are partly and totally commuter programs in Table 16 below. 
Residential programs scored higher on Project Management, Student Sup* 
port Services, and Education ft Instruction* The edge goes to commuter 
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programs in the area of Program Development^ however* Again, these 
scores are reflective of differences found in our earlier comparisons of 
student educational and career outcomes. 

TABLE 16 



Specification of Outcomes 
by Residential Characteristics 





Totally 


Totally 




or Mostly 


or Mostly 




Residential 


Commuter 


Project Management 


4.83 


3.61 


Program Development 


0.36 


1.13 


Student Support Services 


6.99 


5.29 


Education li Instruction 


5.34 


2.77 


Career Development 


4.00 


3.26 


TOTAL OBJECTIVES 


21.54 


16.87 



Finally, HEP and CAMP programs of different ages are compared in 
Table 17 where we see that patterns are somewhat mixed. New programs 
scored the lowest of the tiiree age groups in Education k Instruction as 
might have been anticipated from our earlier analysis of their effective - 
ness to meet educational outcomes. New programs scored higher than 
the others in Project Management^ Program Development^ and Student 
Support Services. 

What is surprising in Table 17 is the fact that the oldest group of 
programs scored lower in Education k Instruction than the middle group. 
This rating is consistent with the previously reported educational out«- 
come data» but one might have anticipated that the oldest programs in 
the sample would have had the strongest score in the instructional area 
simply due to their experience. They fall considerably behind the 4 to 
12 year old group, however, suggesting that HEP and CAMP programs 
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TABLE 17 



Specification of Outcomes 
by Program Age 



Under 
3 Years 



4 to 12 
Years 



Over 
12 Years 



Project Management 
Program Development 



5.28 
0.92 
6.76 
2.41 
3.48 
18.87 



3.66 
0.30 
6.41 
7.55 
5.17 
23.81 



4.77 
0.68 
6.50 
3.30 
3.04 
18.39 



Student Support Services 
Education It Instruction 



Career Development 
TOTAL OBJECTIVES 



suffer from the same problems as have been observed in other categori- 
cal aid education programs. Namely, new programs are still in the early 
developmental phase of project maturity, while the oldest programs have 
slipped into a certain "casualness" about further refining and developing 
strong outcome objectives. The most dynamic of all are the 'middle age" 
programs which have matured beyond the developmental stage but have 
not as yet grown lazy with old age! 
SO WHAT? 

Sooner or later, every educational researcher must confront his or 
her magnificent findings and ask the tough question, 'So what?" So, 
some programs are more precise when it comes to laying out the details 
of their management plans... So What? Some programs emphasise project 
development as a major part of their overall activities... So What? 

Most HEP and CAMP programs place greater emphasis on specifying 
objectives and procedures related to student support services than on 
any other category of program performance. ..So What? Some programs 
have carefully detailed lists of learner outcomes and behavioral objectives 
while others hardly mention them at all... So What? 
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There are many pitfalls in the family of statistical procedures known 
as regression analysis. Nevertheless* when used with caution these pro- 
cedures are soroetinies cs^able of helping us sort out the independent or 
unique effects that one or more variables have upon another. Knowing 
that HEP and CAMP programs display a considerable amount of variation 
in the extent to which their objectives are Epecified in ways that can be 
observed and measured » we now wish to know whether this variation is 
in any way related to differences that we have found in outcomes. And> 
if sot we wish to know which factors have the most impact on those out- 
comes • 

TABLE 18 

Partial Correlations between Selected Scores 
on the Specification of Outcome Objectives 
and Student Educational Outcomes 



Educational Outcomes 





t Completing 
Program 
Objectives 


t Completing 
College 
Degrees 




Beta 


Beta 


Program Management 


.319 


.323 


Program Dev^ ment 


-.394* 


.291 


Education k Instruction 


.617** 


.634** 


Student Support Services 


.217 


.140 



■ ^Significant at the .01 level 

^^Significant at the .001 level 
m NOTE: Please see comments on methodology appearing at the end of the 

P current section for a discussion of the statistical procedures upon which 

the data in Table 18 are based. 

' The information contained in Table 18 indicates that there is indeed 

a direct relationship between what a program actually accomplishes and 
what it specifies as its anticipated objectives. When we exclude most if 
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not all of the influence that other program characteristics have upon the 

extent to which educational outcomes are actually achieved» we find that 

programs that specify educational outcomes in observable and measurable 

ways are more successful in their rate of achieving those outcomes. The 

extent to which Education & Instruction objectives are specified accounts 

2 

for more than a third of the total variation R in educational outcomes*** 
program completion and postsecondary degrees earned. Interestingly » a 
test was conducted to determine whether there is a relationship between 
what program staff reported about the "clarity of objectives" and the 
ratings assigned by the researchers. The correlation is .819 and is sig- 
nificant at the .001 level. That is» when program documents specify in 
observable^ measurable terms what it is that they are trying to achieve 
among students, staff strongly agree that there is a high level of darlty 
and understanding of what they (the staff) must accomplish. When the 
program lacks clearly documented outcome specifications, staff report a 
lack of clarity of purpose and a lack of understanding of that they are 
expected to accomplish. 

Table 18 also reveals that there is virtually no connection between 
the specification of Student Support Services and whether educational 
outcomes are actually achieved. That is, these two factors operate more 
or less independently as evidenced by a very low correlation. This is 
not to suggest that student support services are unimportant. Rather, 
it merely indicates that improving the quality of student support will not 
necessarily have an impact upon a program's effectiveness in reaching 
stated educational outcomes. There is a correlation (.349) between the 
specificity of student support services and students* ratings of feeling 
that staff support and help are available when needed » that they know 
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how well they are doing in the program, and that the program is having 
an important influence upon them and their 8elf-*confidence« 

There is a negative relationship between Program Development and 
student success in reaching program objectives (i.e., passing the GED 
in HEP programs and completing one's first year of college in CAMP). 
This is consistent with what we found earlier about new programs and 
the fact that dtiring the first three years of operation more effort may 
go into continued program development than into perfecting procedures 
that are known to result in high rates of student completion. If ever 
there were a case to be made for multi-*year funding of HEP and CAMP 
programs, this could be it. Startup and development activities seem to 
continue in most HEP and CAMP programs for at least the first thr^e 
years of operation. At that point, emphasis shifts away from develop-* 
ment and toward better implementation and management. ThLi is not a 
condemnation of new programs! But it strongly suggests that funding 
practices which result in a disproportionate number of startup programs 
in any given year will certainly have a negative impact upon the extent 
to which that year's coUectivety of programs will experience student out* 
come success. (See also Part Pour where longitudinal effects are shown 
to be the weakest among startup pxograms.) 
A COMMENT ON METHODOLOGY 

An apology of sorts is due to those readers who are familiar with 
statistical procedures and who justifiably require a great deal more in a 
research report than simple tables and percentages. The project staff 
are well aware of research reporting conventions, and we recognize that 
it is difficult to determine from the data formats used in this report what 
the numbers really mean. 
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A decision was made^ however^ to minimize the methodobgical docu* 
mentation in the interest of clarity and readability of this report so that 
program staff and other consumers of this information who lack what we 
might call "statistical sophistication" will not lose sight of the forest for 
the trees* 

It is anticipated that several journal articles will be written in the 
near future wherein conventional methods of research reporting wiU be 
followed meticulously. If during the interim » however » readers of this 
report require more information about the statistical methodology » about 
the levels of association between crosstabulated variables, or about the 
levels of statistical significance of these correlations, they are invited to 
contact the Project Director at California State University, Fresno. We 
will gladly comply with any reasonable request for special documentation 
or analysis of data. 
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• PART FOUR 

ANALYSIS OP ACCUMULATIVE EFFECTS 

Until now» discussions have focused upon HEP and CAMP program 

■ outcomes that were reported by an aggregate sample of participants who 
^ were enrolled between 1980 and 1984. In Part Two these outcomes were 

■ analyzed according to differences in student characteristics such as sex, 
M ethnicity » and parents' educational background. In Part Three attention 

was turned to the influence of selected program features upon student 
B outcomes. In Part Foiur» we will systematically examine the accumulative 

effects of program participation taking into account the influence of both 
^ program and participant characteristics over time. 

^ There are several reasons that a longitudinal approach is preferred 

V over an aggregate approach to determining program impact. The first 

and most obvious reason ir that one cannot determine what the ultimate 
educational and career outcomes are for students who have only recently 

■ completed the GED or the first year of college study. 

For example, CAMP participants who began their first year in col* 

■ lege in the fall of 1980-81 would only now have completed the fifth year 
M of study. Inasmuch as the national average for completion of an under* 

graduate degree is slightly over five years (1984 data), ^AMP students 

■ who began in 1980 and who have made typical academic progresr would 
only have graduated in June of 1985* 

■ HEP students who completed the GED in 1980*81 would also require 
some period of time in order to accomplish postsecondary degree or entry 

W level career objectives. Those entering an associate degree program of 

m study in a two-year college in the spring of 1981 cotild not be expected 

to have completed the degree before spring of 1983. Those who began a 
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foxir-year degree in 1981 would only now have completed their fourth 
year of study • 

The second reason that an accuiuolative s^proach to determining the 
impact of HEP and CAMP program participation is necessary is that many 
of ufe*s conditions change over time. People get married and decide to 
raise a family in lieu of pursuing a full-time course of study; children 
grow up and enter elementary school, allowing parents more flexibility to 
begin college, work part-time while going to school, or pursue a fullHime 
career; job preferences change and with them often comes the need for 
^specialized kinds of educational preparation; educational planning and 
career goal setting a developmental process often involving trial and 
error tactics over a considerable period of time> If we are to plot the 
course HEP and CAMP student accomplishment, we must take these 
factors into account when determining net impact. 

Finally, individual judgments about the value or effectiveness of an 
educational experience are untested judgments when obtained immediately 
upon completion of the experience. Until one has h^d sufficient oppor- 
tunity to test what one believes to be program outcomes in actual career 
and educational situations, personal assessments of program effectiveness 
are impressionistic at best. 
IDENTIFICATION OF RESEARCH ISSUES 

HEP and CAMP programs are founded on a set of educations and 
human development principals which hold that when disadvantaged popu«* 
lations are provided with the basic skills, opportunities, and incentives 
to achieve higher evels of educational and career accomplishments than 
were formerly possible, they will do so — all other things being equal. If 
HEP and CAMP programs are having a lasting effect upon participants 
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who successfully complete program requirements, and if these effects are 
accumulative as opposed to immediate* we should find differences between 
the educational and career achievements of those who were served most 
recently and those who were served five years ago* 

The methodology required to test what appears to be a rather sim- 
plistic relationship (Tiroe^ and Time^ comparisons) is made complex by 
the possibility of changed conditions which are known from our Part Two 
and Part Three disc assigns to have an influence upon student outcome 
behaviors* Therefore » three distinct evaluation questions must be asked 
of the data: 

1 • What are the accumulative effects of prog^ am 
participation upon the educational* employment, and 
in cor e profiles of students served over an extended 
period of time following the succ^sful completion of 
program requirements? 

2, To what extent do inciividual program features 
influence the accumulative educational, employment 
and income profiles of students served over time? 

3. To what extent do individual participant charac- 
teristics and any changes that may occur in these 
characteristics influence the accumvilative outcomes of 
program participation? 

By now, most readers are familiar with the outcome measures which 
used in previous sections of this refx>rt as indicators of educational 
and career achievement* The sicne indicators will be used in the longi- 
tudinal analysis* 

In Parts Two and Three it was discovered that program features 
and student background characteristics interact differently with CAMP 
and HEP student outcomes* Due to these differences, it is not practical 
to Cvjmbine discussions of HEP longitudinal findings with CAMP findings* 
However, a summary of the major findings is included for comparative 
purposes at the end of this section* 
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CAMP EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 

Four program years are included in the CAMP longitudinal analysis 
of educational outcomes: 1980-81, 1981*82, 1982-83, and 1983-84. None 
of the students who began their freshman year in 1984-85 were included 
in the longitudinal analysis inasmuch as there has not been a sufficient 
amount of time for them to exercise any educational or career decisions 
following the year of their participation. 

As one would hope, CAMP participant data form a pattern of linear 
progression through the Brst year of college, to the completion of the 
Associate degree (two-year college degree) for those who transferred to 
a community college, and to the completion of the baccalaureate degree 
for those who persisted in a four-year college or university. Table 19 
further suggests that with each phase of educational accomplishment, a 
new level of educational aspiration emerges. As one reads from right to 
left (1984 to 1980) in the table, the educational achievements (degrees 
earned) and the level of self-declared educational goals (degree levels 
desired) increase correspondingly. 

From the data in Table 19, it is possible to determine the overall 
completion .ate among the 1980-81 CAMP population. By 1985, 55.6% of 
the 1980 entering class hid completed their baccalaureate degrees. In 
the "educational activities" item above we see that none of the 1980 dass 
was still enrolled in a four«-year college at the time of the survey. It 
appears that all of those who began a four-year program of study and 
persisted through the undergraduate preparation period have completed 
their four-year degree objectives. 

Others who are currently enrolled in ccxnmunity colleges may also 
graduate from a four-year school eventually, as may some of those who 
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TABLE 19 



Longitudinal Anal'^is of CAliP Student 
Educational Achievements 1980-17S5 



1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 



CAMP COMPLETION RATES 



% Completing While In Program 


100.0 


85.7 


66.7 


94.7 


% Completing After Program 


0.0 


14.3 


11.1 


5.3 


% Not Completing First-Year 


0.0 


0.0 


22.2 


0.0 


FniJCATTON AT. ArTTVTTT"F<5 










^ Nnt Nnui Tn QrVinrtl 


00» 7 


An. J 


CI 90 


left 


% In TraH^ SrVinnl 


n n 


n 0 


n n 


n n 


% In Tw>'«>Year Coll^ae 


11 1 


n n 


'ik 7 


ins 


% In Four— Year College 


o.c 


85.7 


50.0 


68.4 


% Other 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


5.3 


DEGREES EARNED 










% No Degree 


44.4 


28.6 


83.4 


89.5 


% Associate Degiee 


0.0 


28.6 


16.7 


10.5 


% Baccalaureate Degree 


55.6 


42.9 


0.0 


0.0 


% Graduate Degree 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS 










% No Further Goal 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


0.0 


% Attend College, No 










Degree Objective 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.5 


% Two-Year Degree 


11.1 


0.0 


11.1 


5.3 


% Four-Year Degree 


11.1 


42.9 


50.0 


52.6 


% Graduate Degree 


77.8 


57.1 


33.3 


31.6 



indicated that they are not now attending school. This would increase 
the overall success rate for the 1980 CAMP population by some percent, 
but strictly speaking those who finish their undergraduate degrees at a 



future time would would not be counted among the "entering class of 
1980*" The reason is that retentioa research in higher education tends 
to classify such students as "dropouts" or "stopouts." When and if any 
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of them decide to return to a four-year college to pursue baccalaureate 
degrees they will be considered "re-entry" students who probably based 
their decisions to return to school on other factors. They are no longer 
making educational decisions on the basis of CAMP program influences. 

Further examination of Table 19 reveals some unexpected differences 
between CAMP entering classes. Only two-thirds of those served during 
the 1982-83 academic year reported that they completed the first year of 
college while enrolled in CAMP. This is paustantially below the average 
for ill other years. Even more unusual is the fact that only in 19C2-83 
do we find any students who failed to complete their first year. It is 
unlikely that this is true, and we must accept the possibility of a non- 
respondent bias created by those who never completed their first years 
of college study and chose not to respond to the student questionnaire. 

When comparing the 1982-83 population to others, we also find that 
a larger proportion of them are no longer enrolled in school. For other 
CAMP groups we seem to find about a 15% dropout rate after the first 
year. For 1982-83, the dropout rate is only about 5% (the percent who 
are not now in school minus the percent not completing the first year). 
Fortunately, the differences are not so great as to cause us to question 
the authenticity of the overall success rate: over 80% of all those who 
begin a CAMP program go on to complete the first year of college; and 
over half of those who begin the program successfully complete bacca** 
laureate degrees within the five years which is now the national average 
among all first-time entering freshmen. 
CAMP CAREER OUTCOMES 

One of the more serious limitations of the national evaluation study 
is that only recently have students from the 1980 and 1981 entering pro- 
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gram classes begim to implement career decisions* Prior to graduating 
from college, CAMP students evaluate the effects of career guidance in 
the program according to how well they are doing in their major fields of 
study, or according to part*lime employment experiences while they are 
attending school. While their assessments in this regard are useful in 
our reaching an understanding of their career needs and interests, they 
are probably not valid measures of ''program success. ' 

Research on career development also informs ub that it may take 
two or three years of career exploration and experimentation until college 
graduates are able to make valid (i.e., informed) judgments about the 
value of their undergraduate preparation. Entry*level career positions 
are often far removed from the income, status, and authority levels to 
which most of us aspired when we first chose a paorticular career field. 
Therefore, it is not unusual for a recent college graduate to accept an 
entry-level career position only tc discover that many of his or her high 
school friends who did not attend college are earning more money, have 
greater job security, have greater buying power, live in nicer homes or 
apartments, and are able to take frequent vacations in Hawaii or along 
the southern coast of France! The point is, time is a major factor in an 
assessment of program impact upon career o*^tcomes. 

In spite of this limitation, the career outcome information that is 
now available on CAMP participants provides a solid basdine data set on 
which 7/e may at least establish some preliminary outcome findings. As 
discussed in Part Five of this report, there is need to conduct a follow 
up on this study population in order to further assess the long'-rauiged 
impact of CAMP upon the career profiles of those who made entry level 
career decisions at the time of this evaluation. 
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TABLE 20 



Longitudinal Analysis of CAMP Student 
Employment and Income Achievements 1980-1985 



1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 



CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



% Unemployed 9 Not Seeking 










Employment at this Time 


11.1 


14.3 


27.8 


5.3 


% Unemployed 9 and Seeking 










Employment at this Time 


11 1 


0 0 


16 7 

XO • f 


26 ^ 


% Employed Part Time 


0.0 


2.9 


33.4 


42.1 


% Employed Full Time 


77.8 


42.9 


22.2 


26.3 












% unocF vD^uvu income 




71 A 


tC mC 


OA 7 


% $6,000 to $9,999 


22.2 


28.6 


22.2 


0.0 


% $10,000 to $14,999 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


% $15,000 to $19,999 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


% $20,000 to $30,000 


D.O 


O.C 


5.6 


0.0 


% Over $30,000 Incmne 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


COMPARATIVE EMPLOYMENT 










uomparea vo movi oi move wno 










is Drobablvs (% ResDondincz) 


















Worse than Theirs 


22.2 


0.0 


33.3 


15-8 


About the Same as Theirs 


0.0 


14.3 


22.2 


36.8 


Better than Theirs 


33.3 


28.6 


27.8 


36.8 


A Lot Better than Theirs 


33.3 


42.9 


0.0 


5.3 


I Don4 Know 


11.1 


14.3 


16.7 


5.3 


COMPARATIVE INCOME 










Compared to Most of those who 










I grew up witht my income is 










probably: (% Responding) 










Worse than Theirs 


22.2 


0.0 


33.3 


26.3 


About the Same as Theirs 


22.2 


42.9 


27.8 


36.8 


Better than Theirs 


0.0 


28.6 


16.7 


10.5 


A Lot Better than Theirs 


33.4 


14.3 


0.0 


5.3 


I Don4 Know 


22.2 


14.3 


22.3 


21.1 
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* Like the educational achievement data* CAMP employment and income 
I data suggest a progressive pattern from lower levels of employment and 

income to higher levels as students progress through the educational 
I system, graduate from college » and enter the regular work force in 

entry level career positions. When asked to compare their current job 
m and income situations to those of friends with whom they grew up, the 

■ individuals who are still in college reported that they are doing about as 
well as their friends or a bit worse. After graduating, however, their 

I general assessment is that they are doing considerably better than their 

friends. We have no way of actually testing these comparisons, but to 

I the extent that students maintain contact with high school friends, it is 

quite likely that these opinion data are reasonably accurate. 

■ INTERVENING FACTORS 

■ As suggested in the earlier discussion of research issues, there are 
otten many factors which have an influence upon educational achievement 

I and employment status. In the case of CAMP students, we would hope 

that these other factors might include whether they completed the pro- 
I gram and, if so, graduated from college. Beyond thac, there may also 

^ be intervening factors such as one's marital status or gender which are 

* somehow associated with long-ranged educational and career outcomes, 
fl Table 21 shows that former CAMP students who remained unmarried 

since being in the program are more likely to have completed their four 

■ year degrees than those who have since married. Married students are 
more likely than unmarried ones to complete two*-year college degrees, 

■ however. In fact, the decision to leave a four-year college program to 
flj enroll in a community college seems primarily deteirmined by the factor of 

getting married (none were married while enrolled in the program) • 
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TABLE 21 



Educational Achievements among CAMP 
Participants by Current Marital Status 
and Rate of Program Completion 





ft with 


ft With 


ft nHtVi 






No 


AA 


BA 


Grad 










AxwKX WW 


CURRENT MARITAL STATUS 










Single, Never Married 


68.1 


12.8 


19.0 


0.0 


Married 


83.3 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


FIRST YEAR COMPLETION RATE 










Completed while in Program 


71.0 


11.1 


17.8 


0.0 


Completed after the Program 


75.0 


25.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Did Not Complete First Year 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



students who completed their first year of college while enrolled in 
CAMP are also more likely to have earned a four-year degree than a two 
year degree. The exact opposite is true for those who completed their 
first year of college after leaving the CAMP program. 

Table 22 indicates that current marital status seems to have little if 
any relationship to one's employment status, although as shown in Table 
23» the income edge clearly goes to the unmarried student. It is doubtr 
ful whether one's marital status determines one's income t for actually it 
is a function of earning the four-year degree. Unmarried participants 
are more likely to earn four-year degrees » and they consequently have 
higher incomes. Similarly, students who completed their first year of 
college while in CAMP report higher incomes because it is in that group 
where we find the four-*year college graduates. Those few CAMP stu- 
dents who have thus far completed graduate degrees had not yet become 
fulMime employed in their career fields at the time of this study, and 
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thus show lower levels of income than reported for students who have 
completed their baccalaureate degrees. This is more a function of the 
fact that they are still employed part-time (see Table 22) than of any 
other known factor. (NOTE: less than 1% of the CAMP population have 
earned graduate degrees. Some tables show 0% due to roundin^^.) 



TABLE 22 

Employment Status among CAMP Participants 





Unemployed 


Employed 
Part-Time 


Employed 
FuU-Time 


CURRENT MARITAL STATUS 








Single, Never Married 


31.9 


31.9 


36.2 


Married 


16.7 


50.0 


33.3 


FIRST YEAR COMPLETION RATE 






Completed while in Program 


33.3 


33.3 


33-3 


Completed after the Program 


25.0 


25.0 


50.0 


Did Not Complete First Year 


25.0 


25.0 


50.0 


DEGREES EARNED 








No Degree 


32.4 


35.1 


32.4 


Associate Degree 


57.1 


28.6 


14.3 


Baccalaiireate Degree 


12.5 


12.5 


75.0 


Graduate Degree 


0.0 


lOC.O 


0.0 



* Overall » the rate of employment among students who have not yet 

■ earned a college degree (two-year or four'-year) looks better than that 
reported by those who have completed their associate degrees. Since we 

■ know from previous discussions that there is a much higher incidence of 
marriage amorg two-year college enroUeest this employment difference is 

■ almost certainly a function of marital status and related family responsi^ 

■ bilities which may prevent full--time employment (or full-time study » for 
that matter). 
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TABLE 23 

Current Income Status among CAMP Participants 



1984 Personal Income 





Less 


#D,UUU 


#1U,UUU 




More 




than 


to 


to 


to 


than 




$6,000 


$9,999 


$14,999 


$19,999 


$20,000 


CURRENT MARITAL STATUS 










Single, Never Married 


78.7 


1 9 fi 








Married 


66.7 


33.3 


CO 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


FIRST YEAR COMPLETION 












Completed in Program 


84.4 


8.9 


4.4 


2.2 


2.2 


Completed after Program 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Never Completed 


50.0 


50.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


DEGREES EARNED 












No Degree 


81.1 


13.5 


5.4 


0.0 


0.0 


Associate Degree 


71.4 


14.3 


0.0 


0.0 


14.3 


Baccal^iureate Degree 


65.0 


22.5 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


Graduate Degree 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



■ From these data» we may conclude that CAMP program success leads 
to four-year college success which » in turn» leads to improvements in 

I one's employment and income status. Students who drop out of CAMP as 

H freshmen but who later return to school finish their first year often do 

' so in a two-year cdlege. It may take them as long to finish a two*- year 

■ degree as it takes those who remained in the program to finish four 
years of college. Unfortunately it also seems to be the case that very 

■ few of those who drop out of CAMP to complete a two-year degree ever 
return to a fovur-year program. Students who do not complete the first 

■ year of college make virtually no educational or career advancement in 
m the time that their peers are finishing two^ear or four-year degrees. 

In time» they will fall well behind those who completed degrees. 
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■ HEP LONGITUDINAL OUTCOMES 

■ For many reasons, the path of educational and career development 
among HEP participants is far less systematic than that observed among 

■ CAMP participants. Whereas CAMP programs provide the support that is 
needed to earn a college degree and» as a part of that process, a sense 

I of career direction and purpose, HEP programs provide a diversity of 

m opportunities made possible by the educational equivalent to high school 

* graduation. While CAMP is a focused activity, HEP is an expansive one. 

■ If we were to study a typical class of high school seniors, we would 
find that some drop out of high school during their senior year. Some 

■ would graduate and immediately enroll in two*-year or four-^year colleges. 
Some would graduate and go immediately to work with never a thought to 

m attending college. And others would need more time to explore needs, 

m interests, and options before making any kind of decision about college 

or career. 

I The educational and career outcomes of a typical HEP program are 

as diverse as those de9cribed above for our hypothetical class of high 
H school seniors. Some finish the program and enroU immediately in two^ 

_ year or four-year colleges. Some enroll in vocational training programs. 

■ Some go to work. And some simply require more time to explore their 

■ interests and options. 

Generally speaking, each year a little over ten percent of those who 

■ start a HEP program leave without passing the GED. On the average, 
about half of them eventually complete high school equivalency through 

I another adult basic education program or a community college program in 

^ states where community colleges are governed by "open door" admission 

• policies • 
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About one in every ten who enroll in HEP go directly into a career 
preparation program following the HEP experience. Usually within the 
next two years, but sometimes four or five years later, another 10% of 
the original HEP class enter career preparation programs* 

About 15% of every HEP class enter two-year or four-year colleges 
immediately after completing the program. Indeed, about five percent do 
so as CAMP students* Between five and ten percent each year join the 
military, enter apprenticeship training programs, or otherwise make a 
career decision that involves an initial period of employer-sponsored 
education* 

For those who have been keeping count, these general patterns of 
student activity immediately following the HEP experience only account 
for about 45% of those who are enrolled each year* What of the others? 
The data suggest that about a third of each HEP class spend at least a 
year immediately following the program in a full-time employment situation 
that is independent of any educational activity* Others work part time, 
seek employment, or become involved in other full- time activities such as 
starting a family, raising a family, or contributing to the care of one's 
parents and siblings* 

Unlike CAMP participants whose second and third and fourth years 
following their program involvement are more or less determined by the 
pattern of choices and activities established during the program year, 
HEP participants defy "linear analysis*" Nowhere in the longitudinal 
data set is there to be found a "typical" pattern of HEP educational 
career development except for those few who attend college immediately 
upon completion of the GED* (In such cases, they resemble CAMP stu- 
dents in their educational and career progression* More on this later*) 



* T«» les 24 and 25, following, yield no discernible patterns of educa- 

■ tional or career development. Yet, each program year contained in the 
tables suggests a high level of educational and career development acti* 

■ vity. This apparent contradiction in the data is easily explained. HEP 
students are on their own developmental timelines, as contrasted to most 

■ CAMP students who are locked into the sequential, step-^by-^step process 
jm associated with earning a college degree. 

From the bngitudinal data in Table 24, it is apparent that a former 
H HEP participant is as likely to enroll in a career preparation program in 

the fifth year following completion of the program as in the first year. 
B Over time, there is a consistent increase in the number of HEP students 

a who enroll in two-year and four-year colleges. In fact, when taking 

into account those who earn associate and baccalaureate degrees each 

■ year, it is apparent that former HEP participants may decide to attend 
college after one, two, three, or even more years have passed since 

fl completing the program and the GED. 

Educational achievement and postsecondary enrollment patterns that 

■ were found when examining longitudinal data on HEP poptilations suggest 
m that in most cases the reason these students initially decide to attend 

college is to become qualified for better jobs. On the average, about 40 
H percent of those surveyed from each program year indicated that their 

current educational plans were to get job training. Yet, many of them 
H who responded in this way are currently enrolled in two-year colleges. 

^ We cannot assume that HEP students begin their postseondary educations 

W with a degree objective ir. mind. Rather, it i^pears that educational and 

m career development decisions are closely interwoven, each providing the 

necessary incentive to achieve the other. 
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TABL£ 24 

Longitudinal Analysis of HEP Student 
Educational Achievonents 1980-1985 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 



HEP COMPLETION RATES 



% GED in Prosram 87.5 

% GEO after ft-ogram 0.0 

% Never Passed GED 12.5 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

% Not In School 72.5 

% In a Trade School 7.5 

% In a Two-Year College 5.0 

% In a Four-Year College 12.5 

% Other 2.5 

DEGREES EARNE.n 

% No Degrees Earned 82.3 

% Associate Degree 10.0 

% 'faecal mireate Degree 7.5 

% Graduate Degree 0.0 

EDUCATIONAL GOALP 

% No Further Goals 45.0 

% Complete Some College 10.0 

% Associate Degree 7.5 

% Baccalaureate Degree 17.5 

% Graduate Degree 20.0 

MOTIVE TO ATTEND 

What are yo\xr current 
plai.s for furthering your 
education? 

% NoneAAlready in School 47.5 

% To Get Job Training 30.0 

% To Complete a Degree 10, C 

% Graduate Study 12.5 



85.5 


78.8 


70.6 


92.7 


3.6 


9.1 


2.4 


2.4 


10.9 


12,1 


27.1 


4.9 


83.6 


81.8 


71.8 


58.5 


0.0 


3.0 


8.2 


9.8 


5.5 


9.1 


9.4 


17.1 


7.3 


6.1 


5.9 


4.9 


3.6 


0.0 


4.7 


9.8 


85.5 


87.8 


98.9 


100.0 


7.3 


6.1 


1.2 


0.0 


7,3 


o.l 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.0 


0.0 


25.4 


38.5 


38.8 


24.4 


23.6 


9.1 


14.1 


22.0 


16.4 


6.1 


10.6 


24.4 


20.0 


24.2 


8.2 


14.6 


14.5 


21.1 


28.2 


14.6 


32.8 


48.5 


51." 


39.0 


47.3 


39.4 


36.5 


39.1 


9.1 


6.1 


1.2 


7.3 


10.9 


6.1 


10.6 


14.6 
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TABLE 25 



Longitudinal Analysis of HEP Student 
Employment and Income Status 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 



EMPLOYMENT 



% Unemployed, Not Now 



Seeking Eirployment 


15.0 


9.1 


21.2 


18.8 


12.2 


% Unemployeri, Seeiong 












Employmerit 


42.5 


41.8 


36.4 


33.2 


51.2 


% Employed Part-Time 


20.0 


18.1 


18.2 


15.3 


7.3 


% Employed Full-Time 


22.5 


30.9 


24.2 


32.9 




1984 INCOME 












% Under $6,000 


85.0 


70.9 


66.7 


82.4 


90.2 


% $6,000 to $9,999 


10.0 


20.0 


27.3 


11.8 


7.3 


% $10,000 to $14,999 


2.5 


7.3 


6.1 


4.7 


2.4 


% $15,000 to $25,000 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


% Over $25,000 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


JOB STATUS 
























OlT^xu 11T^ iiri^V) nnxr is* 

(^x cw wiLii, my JUD 19 » 












% Worse than Theirs 


37.5 


36.4 


21.2 


29.4 


29.3 


% Same as Theirs 


17.5 


27.3 


24.2 


14.1 


29.3 


% Better Than Theirs 


7.5 


9.1 


6.1 


9.4 


12.2 


% A Lot Better 


7.5 


3.6 


15.2 


4.7 


2.4 


% I Don't Know 


30.0 


23.6 


33.4 


42.4 


28.6 


INCOME STATUS 












Compared to friends I grew 












up with, my 1984 income is: 












% Less than Theirs 


32.5 


32.7 


18.2 


29.1 


29.4 


% Same as Theirs 


17.5 


23.6 


12.1 


14.1 


36.6 


% More than Theirs 


7.5 


9.1 


18.2 


4.7 


7.3 


% Much More than Theirs 


2.5 


1.8 


6.1 


3.5 


0.0 


% 1 Don't Know 


45.5 


39.6 


46.6 


48.3 


31.7 
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Unlike CAMP data which indicated that the employment and income 



status of lormer participants improves from year to year* 1980 to 1984» 

the data for HEP appear to be quite randcMO in their distribution. (See 

Table 20 for CAMP data and Table 25 for HEP data.) Time alone does 

not account for changes in one's employment and income status. Indeed » 

in spite of the distribution of data for CAMP students in Table 20» time 

was not the critical factor there » either! It is a spurious relationship. 

While Tables 26 and 27 » following » offer an answer to this puzzle 

for those who are familiar with the concept of a spurious relationship, an 

example will help others understand this statistical phenomenon which 

sometimes leads evaluators to wrong conclusions. 

An insurance company hired a team of social science 
resc "urchers to look into the possible causes of ever* 
increasing fire insurance claims. The company was 
having to pay larger and larger setUementSt and it 
wished to try to find ways of holding down the cost 
of coverage for their clients. 

After a year of studying the data^ field visits to fire 
sites » and interviews with all concerned, the social 
scientists concluded that the way to reduce the size 
of fire insurance claims was to reduce the number of 
fire trucks that responded to fire alarms. Their data 
showea that as the number of fire trucks increased » 
the amount of fire damage (and the size of the claims) 
increased. The social scientists celebrated their vic- 
tory, for rarely had they seen a more perfect^ more 
positive correlation between two variables: number of 
fire trucks and the size of insurance claims. 



This example illustrates how it is possible to find two variables that 
correlate very highly with one another » yet have no causal association 
whatsoever. We know that the bigger the fire^ the more fire trucks are 
on the scene. Since bigger fires cause more damage^ insurance claims 
increase in proportion to the size of the fire (and the number of trucks) 
on the scene. The correlation^ between the insurance claim size and the 
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number of fire trucks (independent variable) is a spurious relationship. 
Actually > the key variable in this relationship is the size of the fire. 

In the case of HEP participants, income and employment patterns 
(the dependent variables) are not directly influenced by the passing of 
time (spurious independent variable). Rather, as suggested by the data 
in Tables 26 and 27, HEP income and employment outcomes are actually 
correlated with educational achievement (true independent variable) • 



TABLE 26 

HEP Employment Patterns by Degrees Earned 





Un employed 


Part-Time 


Full-Time 






Employed 


Employed 


DEGREES EARNED 








% No Degree 


56.7 


14.1 


29.2 


% Associate Degiae 


11.6 


33.3 


25.0 


% Baccalaureate Degree 


0.0 


33.3 


66.7 




TABLE 27 






HEP Participant Income by Degrees Earned 






Under $6,000 


$10,000 $15,000 


Over 




$6,000 to 


to to 


$20,000 




$9,999 


$14,999 $19,999 




DEGREES EARNED 








% No Degree 


78.3 16.5 


5.2 0.0 


0.0 


% Associate Degree 


70.0 22.2 


7.6 0.0 


0.0 


% Baccalaureate Degree 


33.3 33.3 


31.2 0.0 


1.2 
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" In CAMP, degree outcomes and the passing of time are "co-'linear." 

■ They occur together in a lock-step progression. Among HEP students, 
however, ediicational achievement is left entirely to the personal timeline 

■ of each individual* Thus, former HEP participants seem to pop in and 
out of higher education at will. As clusters of former participants go on 

I to complete college degrees or other specialized career training, each 

M group's overall employment and income profiles improve significantly as 

* illustrated in the above tables* 

■ THE HEP/CAMP PROGRAM CONNECTION 

Where HEP and CAMP programs exist within a reasonable distance of 

■ each other, there appears to be a natural referral system operating 
between the two. About five percent of the total respondent sample of 

■ HEP and CAMP students reported that they participated in both of the 
m programs^HEP then CAMP* 

Earlier in this section of the report it was observed in passing that 
I HEP students may display educ&tional and career development behaviors 

that are very much like those of succv'^sful CAMP students* Similarities 

■ include the rate of poetsecondary attendance, the rate of baccalaureate 
_ degree completion, and employment and income profiles upon graduation 

■ from college. In fact, the averages for students who have participated 

■ in this HEP/CAMP combination are somewhat better than for «.he CAMP 
population taken as a whole* 

■ As a point of methodology, the HEP/CAMP combination students are 
included in both the HEP and the CAMP data sets* These respondents 

B answered questions in the Participant Questionraire written for both of 

M the program samples (see Appendix B)* Inasmuch as theirs is a unique 

" 8tory, the following tables will be of general interest to all readers. 
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Educational and Career Achievement Profile 
of Student Survey Respondents 
Participating in Both a HEP and a CAMP Program 



Percent 
Responding 



GED COMPLETION 

Ye8» in HEP Program 75.0 

Yes» After HEP Progam 18.0 

No, Did Not Pass GED 7.0 

FIRST YEAR COLLEGE COMPLETION 

Yes» While in CAMP Program 85.0 

Yes» After CAMP Program 8,3 

No, Did Not Complete 1st Year 6*7 

DEGREES EARNED 

No Degree Earned 75*0 

Associate Degree 16*7 

Baccalaureate Degree 8*3 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

Unemployed 58*4 

Part-Time Employed 8*3 

Fidl-Time Employed 33*3 

INCOME STATUS 1984 

Earned Under $6,000 75.0 

$6,000 to $9,999 8.3 

$10,000 to $14,999 8.3 

Earned Over $lb,000 8.3 



Over three-fo\irths of the students represented in the above tables 
are currently enrolled in sc« ool* Most are in four-year degree programs 
in the colleges where they oarticipated in CAMP, but a few are in two- 
year colleges and one is in graduate school* Given the overall rate of 
success among this population, HEP and CAMP program interfaces shoiild 
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V be encouraged wherever geogrs^hy and institutional cooperative agree- 

■ ments will permit. 

A SUMMARY OF HEP/CAMP LONGITUDINAL PROFILES 

■ At the risk of some redundancy, sufficient patterns of success and 
failure were identified in this section of the report to justify a review 

I and summary of major findings. There is a lot of controversy today in 

^ higher education circles as to the benefits of obtaining a college degreet 

* Some educational economists argue that when the benefits of obtaining a 

■ higher education are weighed against the total cost of earning a degree, 
the costs to individuals, institutions, and the taxpaying pubiii. may not 

I be justified in terms of "lifetime income differences" which may benefit 

both the individual and society. While this is not the proper forum in 

■ which to debate that issue on a national scale, the data obtained from 
mk the national sample of agricultural migrants and their dependents who 

* participated in HEP and CAMP prograns since 1980 overwhelmingly sup* 
I port the position that the outcomes more than justify the costs. (See 

Part Five for a complete discussion of cost-benefit policy analysis.) 
I CAMP students are ciurrently completing four-year degrees within 

_ the same time firame and at an even better overall graduation rate than 

■ that of all American first'-time entering college and university freshmen. 

■ The percentage of HEP students who complete the GED while they are 
enrolled in the program is significantly greater than the proportion of 

I currently enrolled migrant high school juniors who will still be around to 

graduate with their class two years firom now. On top of that* the rate 
I of college-going among HEP students who successfully complete the GED 

B is better than averages established in leading Chapter I Migrant Educa- 

' lion school districts in California, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Texas and 
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Washington states^ among others. Granted^ there are many differences 
between a 17 year old high school student and a 27 year old HEP stu* 
dent» just as there are many more advantages to completing one's high 
school education while in high school. Nevertheless » the patterns of 
educational and career achievement are clear among those CAMP and HEP 
students who successfully complete their program requirraients^ in spite 
of individual program weaknesses identified earlier in this report. 

To students who are only now beginning their HEP or CAMP pro-* 
gram experiences » the implications are dear: finish the program at any 
personal cost^ for the alternative is to be returned to the same set of 
educational and career disadvantages that first prompted you to enter 
the program in the first place. Short^erm solutions such as going to a 
trade school or transferring to a community college are simply not effec* 
tive in the long run among thi'^ population. Students who remain in a 
college degree program seem to earn about the same on part'-time jobs as 
those who drop out and return to unskilled trades. It is no accident of 
fate that we find a significant number of former HEP students who failed 
to pass the GED while in the program return to school after three» four* 
or even five years to complete their high school equivalency and to 
enroll in degree programs. 

Jobs and income are vitally important to this population as indicated 
by their questionnaire resporses. But if dropping out of school to get a 
job is financially motivated^ HEP and CAMP income and employment data 
clearly demonstrate that it is probably better to stay in school. 
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PART FIVE 
PROGRAM POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Results of the National HEP/CAMP Evaluation Project indicate that 
many factors are associated with proi^rara success # Some of the factors 
identified are easily manipulated by program planners and administrators* 
Others are not. But in all cases » program policies and practices should 
be sensitive to their possible influence upon student outcomes. 

In this section of the report^ we will reexamine some of the more 
important findings of the study and discuss their possible implications 
for program policies and practices at the local and national level of HEP 
and CAMP project supervision. 
THE "UP OR OUT" SYNDROME 

Students who fail to reach program objectives during the time that 
they are enrolled in HEP and CAMP programs rarely succeed on their 
own to achieve the levels of education and career advancement that is 
attained by those who successfvilly passed the GED or completed their 
first year of study leading to a baccalaureate degree. In spite of the 
evidence that some HEP and CAMP students do eventually go on to com- 
plete these initial objectives, they almost never catch up to those who 
did so while enrolled in the program. 

With national longitudinal data now available, it is no longer enough 
to measure program success merely on the basis of the numbers who 
pass the GED or finish the first year of college* These are necessax^ 
steps, of course, toward higher educational and career goals. But if 
equality of educational and cai'eer opportunity is ever to be achieved by 
agricultural migrant populations and their dependents, HEP and CAMP 
programs must insure that particif^ants "stay in and move up." 



DEVELOPMENTAL OR REMEDIAL? 

HEP and CAMP students arrive at the program door with a variety 
of strengths and weaknesses which are probably the accvimulation of any 
number of prior success and failure experiences* Each student probably 
brings a unique combination of family background* motivation » learning 
skills* abilities, and work experiences which we now know have a marked 
influence upon what that student will achieve while in the program* and 
beyond* 

It is fundamental to the nature of HEP and CAMP programs to be 
prepared to deal effectively with the kinds of developmental problems 
that 8o characterize agricultural migrant popiilations* Programs have a 
responsibility to guide* counsel* motivate* and teach participants so that 
in a limited period of time each one is capable of pursuing educational 
and career opportunities that woiild not otherwise be available* In this 
charge* programs are doing quite well as evidenced by the longitudinal 
achievement data* 

However* based upon student responjes and other measures of pro^ 
gram outcomes* it is apparent that perh^s as many as 15% of the CAMP 
population and 25% of the HEP population are ilHprepared to benefit from 
the otherwise adequate services that these programs and staff have to 
offer* 

By students' own admission* some entered the progtams without the 
knowledge of what was expected of them* what entry-level skills were 
essential* and what the programs had to offer* Almost without exception 
these students not only failed to reach program objectives* but were not 
successful in doing so at a later time* Yet* staff report that such cases 
draw heavily upon the limited resources of the program which might best 
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have served those who were development ally prepared to reach objectives 



without the need for pre-^program levels of remediation » Local strategies 
should be developed which will allow programs (and students) to make 
informed admission decisions and to better insure that the staff and 
other program resources that will be necessary are available to serve 
whatever population characteristics are represented among the enroUees* 
POSTSECOND.^RY LINKAGES 

Not all HEP programs are located on college or university campuses* 
It is not mandated by Federal policy nor by any known educational con" 
vention that this be the case* although there are probably some resource 
advantages that are only available to college**based programs* 

Whichever the case may be* one thing is absclutely clear from the 
longitudinal data: programs that do not have direct linkages to colleges 
and universities suffer a significantly higher failure rate as determined 
by the number of students passing the GED, by the number who go on 
to enroll in some kind of postsecondary educational experience! and by 
the number who complete a careers-related postsecondary degree {two or 
four-year degree) • 

The educational climate is of great importance to the shaping of new 
values > establishing role models » setting goals t and making new decisions 
about education and career directions* Whether campus-*based or agency 
based* HEP programs should be required to develop local linkages which 
tie their staff and their students directly to campus outreach activities* 
Perhaps nowhere in the national study was this more apparent than when 
HEP students were subsequently recruited into CAMP programs* Where 
these linkages exists students who become a part of the HEP/CAMP com-- 
bination surpass all others in achieving long'-term objectives* 
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OBJECTIVES: KEYS TO PERFORMANCE 

The single greatest weakness found among HEP and CAMP programs 
is the lack of specification of observable indicators of outcomes: student 
performance outcomes; program outcomes; developmental outcomw^* 
The importance of this finding was demonstrated in Part Three of this 
report where a clear association was established between the clarity of 
outcomes and actual program and student performance* 

Fortunately, this is one of the more easily corrected problems that 
might have been discovered. Program planners need to build objectives 
into the design of each project and document these objectives in such a 
way that staff and students alike are aware of what is expected of them. 
Program managers should build objectives into their routine performance 
reviews and use them as possible topics in staff development. Program 
staff also have a responsibility to develop and refine objectives » incor* 
porating them into daily routines and using them as the basis of student 
evaluations whenever possible. Students who experienced difficulties in 
completing program objectives reported that it was not clear to them as 
to what was expected, further indicating a need for improvement in the 
specification of outcomes. 

In addition, proposals that are submitted to the U.S* Department of 
Education should be more competently reviewed as a part of the reading 
process so as to better insure that the points assigned by readers for 
"objectives" are, indeed, based upon observable, measurable outcomes. 
There may be incidents of mis-scoring in the review process, for there 
seemed to be major discrepancies between the ratings (scores) assigned 
by the national evaluation project panel and the points which surely must 
have been assigned by readers to successfully funded programs. 
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■ MULTI-YEAR FUNDING 

■ HEP and CaMP participants in programs that had been operating for 
less than three years at the time they were enrolled reported significant 

■ differences in their rate of achievement as compared to others. From 10 
to 15 percent fewer students completed GED's» completed the first year 

I of college study » and went on to coniplete a postsecondary educational 

mm degree when their programs were still in the "early developmental" stage 

■ of f "oject maturity. National achievement levels for years when there 

■ are several startup programs fall significantly behind longitudinal norms 
(see Part Four of this report). 

■ While there may be other solutions to this problem, none have as 
many advantages as multi-year program funding. Three-year cycles of 

m program authorization allow local and federal program administrators to 

m develop long-range finandd plans » staff and program development plans* 

student outreach and recruitment networks, and follow-through activities 

I which have all been shown by this national evaluation effort to be asso- 

ciated with improved program performance. 

I PROGRAM RENEWAL STRATEGIES 

_ At the opposite end of the program life cycle from developmental or 

' startup programs are those which have operated continuously for more 

■ than a dozen years. As evidenced by student performance data as well 
ai^ by assessments of objectives and procedures, these programs are only 

I a bit more effective than newly funded programs. We might call this the 

"semi-retired program syndrome,^ suggesting that programs apparently 

■ reach an age when virtually no new development or renewal effort of any 
m kind continues to be made. It is not always practical (or even program- 
* matically sound) to redesign a successful project every few years. But, 
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special incentives should be developed which encourage continuing pro* 
grams to re-examine the populations to be served, re**establish sets of 
documented student needs and entry-level characteristics! and re-formu- 
late program interventions that are specially adapted to current students 
and institutional conditions* 
FUNDING SUPPORT AND COST-BENEFITS 

In recent years and in the roundest of numbers, HEP programs 
have received approximately $3,000 per student served; CAMP programs 
have received approximately $2,000 per student served* These figures 
do not include institutional contributions. 

In the simplest of terms, students who are successful in completing 
the objectives of these programs will repay the total amount invested in 
them by the United States government within two years of completing 
their two-year (or fbur^year) college degree* The repayment comes in 
the form of personal income taxes, estimated on the basis of average size 
of family and the net difference in income between those who completed 
the programs and those who did not* The higher the overall success 
rate, the more cost-effective these programs become* That is, at the 
present time only about one-fourth of the HEP population achieve college 
degrees and subsequently report 'differences in income that are attribu*- 
table to their educational achievements* this number were doubled, it 
would take only a year following degree competion to repay the total per 
capita program debt* 

Unfortunately, there was not enough time remaining in the national 
evaluation grant period to allow the staff to complete the extremely com- 
plex task of cost-benefit analysis using the approach outlined above. A 
major article on this topic is forthcoming, however* 
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LONGITUDINAL DATA MAIK"ENANCE 

The National HEP/CAMP Evalustior Project has compiled a compre- 
hensive baseline data set on the characteristics of programs » students, 
and participant outcomes since 1980. Although this evaluation effort was 
successful in mapping long-range outcomes for that five year period, in 
many instances the impact of program participation is still unfolding. It 
is impossible to say, for example, what the career outcomes for CAMP 
students will be because the 1980 class has only recently graduated from 
four years of college. Many are in graduate school, and many cx>re are 
only now accepting entry-level career positions. 

HEP ^^tudents pop in and out of higher education and career options 
according to their own. highly individualised timetables. Five full years 
after completing the GED, some HEP students are only now starting their 
postsecondary educations. For these students, in five years it will be 
possible to assess impact-^but roi today. 

There are many ways to insure that the longitudinal assessment of 
HEP and CAMP program impact will continue. The isstxe is not o.^ ^ of 
methodology. It is one of commitment. Loca^ programs z»aBt be willing 
to incorporate follow-through assessment uto their routine year-end or 
mid -year activities. Host agencies must be willing to develop the exper- 
tise needed to routinely engage in fairly sophisticated data analysis, now 
available on microcomputers. And the Federal agency must be willing to 
provide the incentives, resources, and technical assistance needed by 
new and continuing programs to do a proper Job of evaluation. Finally » 
the National HEP/CAMP AasoQ;tion itself is the key to implementing the 
policy recommendations emerging from this evaluation effort. Mth their 
commitment and involvement, continued improvttnent is easily achieved. 
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APPENDIX A 
SURVEY DESIGN AND SAMPLING PROCEDURES 
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PROGRAM SAMPLE 
The HEP/CAMP National Evaluation Project included an initial pro- 
gram cample of tr/entyone projects that were funded and operating in 
1984'*85| and that also had been operating at least one year prior to the 
study year. The HEP program sample included projects in California« 
Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico^ Oregon, Texas, Wash* 
ington, and Wisconsin, Th^ C/ IP program sample included projects in 
California, Idaho, Oregon, and Texas. 

Nineteen of the ini ial sample of twenty-one projects responded to 
the Project Background Qeustionnairs, the Staff Questionnaire, and the 
evaluation project's requests for program documentation, ri^ulting in a 
usable program sample of fifteen HHP's and four CAMP's. One of the 
sampled projects was without Feders ending in 1984«-85, although it 
had been funded for several years prior to the study year duA was 
funded again in 1985. 

ST/FF SAMPLE 

All project staff members wnc were employed at least half time by 
the project in 1984-85 were aaministered a questionnaire by the field 
representative. In all but a few cases, 100% of the staff meeting this 
criterion responded to the qu8Stionna\re. None of the nineteen sampled 
project were dropped for reasons of an inadequate staff response. 

STUDENT SAMPLE 
A v;eighted sampling formula was used to draw a survey sample 
from among students who were enrolled in HEP and CAMP programs in 
1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984. Twenty percent of the total enroU* 
ment was sampled from 1982 through 1984 participants. Thirty percent 
of the 1981 participants were siirveyed. Forty percent of the 1980 pro- 
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gram population was surveyed* Oversampling the 1980 and 1981 groups 
was adopted as a survey strategy to bette^ insure a statistically repre** 
sentative respondent population among those who were the most difficult 
to locate after four or five years. The oversampling strategy worked 
well. The lower response rates (percentages returned) for 1980 and 
1981 were compensated for by the larger sample sizes. Jhe 1980 and 
1981 respondent populations were as representative of the total enrdH 
ments for those years as the 1982 » 1983 » and 1984 respondents. 

On the 'iverage, 37% of those surveyed returned questionnaires in 
iisable form. The rei»ponse rate varied from program to program and 
from year to year, however, with a low of 11% to a high of over 50%. 
^ ly program/ year falling below a 20% return rate was re^sampled with 
the assistance of projject directors who provided updated mailing lists 
with the most current addresses available. 

Ultimately, all nineteen of the final sample projects a:*hieved an 
adequate response rate to be included in the student data analysis. A 
few of the projects lacked the required 20% re«<ponse rate for one or 
mora sample*years, and these project/ years were not included in the 
longitudinal (year to year) analyses. 

WEIGHTINC FACTORS 

For each project in the sample, the individual respon&es for each 
program^year were adjusted usu^ff a weighting factor derived from the 
formula: Total Number Enrolled / Total Number of Responses. Thus, 
«i program enrolling 100 students in 1982 with a response rate of N«35 
would be assigned a weighting factor 2.857 (100/35). Each student 
response from that program and year was weighted by this factor, thus 
producing comparably representative response rates across all program 
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years. The idjusted total response was 823 students which compared 
exactly to the mean average response rate of 37% for all program'-years 
used in the final longitudinal analyses (.37 X 2,229 surveyed in usable 
program years). 

REPORTING CONVENTIONS 

The tables included in Research Reports Nos. 1, 2, and 3 utilize 
simple percentages to compare programs, program years, and student 
sub-^populations. By conventional standards, this reporting technique 
would not be acceptable to consumers of educational research who rely 
upon one-way analysis of variance, correlation indicators, and complete 
frequency distributions to interpret raw percentages* A decision was 
made by the members of the research st'^if to emphasise readability in 
the reports whose primary intended audiences are personnel who are 
not statistically in^ u d. 

Members of the research staff at CSU, Fresno will be pleased to 
provide background statistical information on a requent«*ba8is to those 
having need for such technical information. Published articles will be 
written using the conventional standards of research reporting and will 
provide readers with the necessary statistical background information to 
make informed interpretations* 

Furthermore, members of the research staff are fully aware of the 
problems associated with regression analysis and multi-colinearity when 
attempting to isolate independent factors from among a vast array of 
program and student characteristics believed to have an impact upon 
student outcomes* Findings as presented, however, were subjected to 
all possible statistical procedures to minimise misinterpretations dart to 
large standard deviations or other artifacts of data distribution* 
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Participant Questionnaire 




HEP / CAMP National 
Evaluation Project 



NATIONAL HEP / CAMP ASSOCIATION 
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HZP/UAMP NATIONAL lEVALUATION PROJECT 

California State University, Fresno 
Joyal Administration Room 224 
Maple & ^aw Avenues 
Fresno, CA 93740-0001 




Dear Study Participant: 

The Mational Association of HEP and CAMP Progran Directors 
is conducting a study of all prograu in the DnJted States 
and Puerto Rico to determine how effective these pro«ra»8 
have been and to discover vsys that will aake thea even aore 
successful in the future for students like yourself. As a 
former prograa participant, you have been selected to 
represent your prograa along with a saall nuaber of others. 
Your response to this questionnaire is venr important to 
this national study. 

Please read each question thoughtfully, and answer each one 
to the best of your knowledge. Your answers are totally 
CQni l dentlal . your naae will not be used in any wey. All 
of the questionnaires that are returned to ua will be 
protected in the saae way as other school and persontl 
records. 

It is important that you return the completed questionnaire 
to us as soon as possible. Thank you very much for your 
time and cssistance in this national evaluation effort. 




Preflfident, Nationa 
Association 



jal/ 



Project Director 



CARYL RILEY 
PVIOJECT DWECTOR 
(20»1 m2S4l 
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1 SEX frnnm Malt 

2 BmTHDATE ^ / 

Month Day Yaar 

3 ETHNICITY Aaian AnmncMn 

Mack 

Htapanic, taiino. ClHcano 



Olhar 



4 EAAUER MARITAL STATUS (Whan you wart anrott- Singlt. Navar Mamad 

ad m tha Program Marriad 



0»iar<tpacNy) 

5 CURRENT MARITAL STATUS 



(Xhar (Spaody)' 



6 Did yoM hava any ctiUdran wtian you wara anroaad In No 

tha^rogram? Vaa N yaa. hoar mny? . 

7 Do you hava any chMdran now? r No 

Vaa If yaa. hoar many? . 

wnvn you wwtw winMao m ww riuynm* wimii anQavi 



9 WhaHanQuapa do you nw apaak laaai ai hom? 



10 Do you apaak a aaoond lanouaga (In addMon lo No 

. VaaWpaody^. 



n Whara did you laalda wNIa you waia amoaad in iha 



In wyaaail . 
In darailM^y or apaflMani ipfowMad toy dia 



12 Hoof iiiany biodiara and aMata do ^fM^iMfa?^^ 
diidoig M^MIm. napaliiafs, . ai 



13 Hoof many at i^aur aradiaia tiaaa i 
aehooi? (do noi MeMa dia QO) 



14 Hoof iNOvfy at your aMm haiiajnduaiad Ifom high 
adieoi? fdo not taduda dia QI0) 

15. Hoof many of yaurhiadiafahaaaoMidadailaM 
ono yaar of aciaga? 



16 Hoof many of yair aiaiafa hawa OMidad ai laaai ( 
afoodMa? 



i7 Hoof many at )^our hiolham haaa gnduiiad ffoni a 
tour-yaar ooiago or unhMdy? 



IS. Hoof many at yaid aMam haM gnduaiad dom a 
tour ytar oodaga or ankmiali/T 



HSHJSS^ atjjaM r hiatim a and alai wa hmta al ao par- 

doigaiad m aidiar a NBP or a CAM^ Piggmm7 m^^^^ 

20. Did yaur madiar gradual Imm Mgh aoHaeir No Yaa 

21. Did your tadiar graduan from high achaot? No v 

22 Whara wara you dam? IMM I 



23- Whara om your modiar bom? UnlMd 



24. Whara «m you. !«ihor horn? 



o BEST COPY AVAlLABu 
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2b WMeh Program lim you moM in? (CliMfc BOTH if 



I WAS ENROLLS) W A HEP PROORAM (Afwwor 
ON Of mo quooiiono in iMi column) 



NBPM. Oidyou 
HEP? 



tfio QED wMo you woio m 



Yoi 



n you a niwotod "WO*' lo Quootion 26. did you 
e o m pion tho QEO mm ioovwg HEP? 



HEP at. Aro you now owoiid in achooT? 



Yaa. 
Vaa« comm*aiiiy 
Vaa.lour. 
Vaa. 



I WA8 ENROLLED IN A CAMP PROGRAM 

(Anawar al of Via quaaMont m tm column) 

CAMP at. Did you c omplaM lha amifo fHii yoar o? 
cotaga wMla you laait in CAMP? 
No « Yaa 

CAMP 27. N you anawafod '*N0** lo Ouaadon 26. did you 
compMla your flmt yoar ol oolaga aflar I 

No Yaa 

CAMP 26. Aca you noar anroiad in achoot? 



Yaa* Irada aohaol 
Yaa« cammuni 
Yaa. lou r ya r 
Yaa.otfiar ^ 



HEP 26. How many yarn of aehod hova you oompMad 
aawa you ««ra amotad in HEP? 
YaamHwampta. 1H) 



CAMP 26. How many yaam of oofloQa hawa you com- 
pIMad InalMdiRE 6ia Uma you vparo araoaad in 

Yaara(aMm6ia:2H) 



H^ 26. Haaa yaur aamad any of 6ia lodowing 
(CliadiaattiM apply) 

K*t») 
iH-Yi) 



CAMP 26. HPM you onmad any of dia IMowing 
^ •?<Chaok 06 «IM apply) 

>»-Yr) 
K4.Yr) 



21. If you am not now in aofiool. do you plan lo 
amoi in Wm nmr Mum? 

I am now in aoHooi 

No. I haao no aucti plana 

Yaa. 10 QMBin apaoiol job or can 



Yaa. to 

yS^ 



HBP 22. Wnan I wt i in achool 



^A*a 
meady B'a 

rCa 
Da 

moiHy Pa 

HBP 22. Sinoa parddph^ing m dm HEP Pmgram 

^ noi aiia nJW a ctmol 

i hawa aanmd maady A*a 
i hawa aamod moody B'a 

C'a 



Yaa. m 
traadng 
Yaa,m 

Yaa.m 

dm HEP Program. CAMP 22. Whia I 

t 



CAMP 21. If you am nm now in 
amod m M noar Mum? 

I am now In adiool 

No. t imaa no auefi plana 

Ijodor 



do you plan lo 



undOKgradMMt 
gr ad uMadagmo 
m dm CAMP 



pA'a 

maady B'a 

maady Ca 

maady Ca 

maady r a 

CAMP 22. Sinoa paidclpMing m dm CAMP Pfogram 



Da 
Fa 



A'a 

moody R*a 
tuaa aamad moody «^*a 

Fa 



goM? 



24. WhM ia your i 

NonoMdmi 

Tooomp 

I To oompMa a aa&^^aar oommundy codaga 



CAMP 24. mm la your 

^^m^mm Nono m dm pmaam dnm 



To 



To oompMa a laur-yaar 
TooompMaa 



goal? 



To 
To 



EVERYONE ANBWBR ALL nP TNB RBMABBNO QUBBnONB 
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35 CufTpnt #fiiployfii§ftt tttHtit (CtMCfc OfMl). 
1 Un^fuptoyodt noi iMlcin0 #fiiployni9fii 

Ufwmployidi smUaq iMfMlifw Mnployifwnt 
Ufwmploywli MMiiliiQ luiMlfVM wiployffwni 
(WHAT t$ YOUR nn HIA R Y OCCUFATiQN WH6W EMPLOYED?) 

<WMAT » YOUR OOCUPATION?) 

ae What wM your mal pmml moom m itM? 
undirMMO 

ieooo 10 i».MO 

$10.000 10 $14,900 

015.000 10 $10,000 

020.000 10 $24,000 

$25,000 10 $30,000 

owir 030M0 

37 How would you oompvo your ■wtrogo yoarty moomo to tM of Iriondi you grow up wOh'' 

I praOiMy oom liM man mool of Oiom 

t probobiy torn Mul Oie Mm M Oioy 00 

t O'OOiMy oom oofNowrtioi mofo Oion Oioy do 

imooDiy own ■ m tnoio wwn wy oo 

f don'i know 

30 How would you p owpow your ourwm impio nm n l ■Qyoiio n to Om of tnondo you Qrow up wOU? 
fiKMl of Own iMii****** hMO MMr Mm m 

nvy |00 oMuoHort is piobob^ oonowMoi bOMor Oion Oioirs 
fliy job olluoUof) it pfOtooOly o ioi OoNir ihon Oioirs 
— 1 don t know 

30 Did you looolvo ony cofoor QuidOfioo wtiio you woii OfwoOod Ip Oio Piogwn? 
No YOi 

40 Did you niolio o ipoctfto covoor oholoo wMli you woio owoOtd in Oio Pioqwii? 
No YOi 

41 If you nwdo • oowor ohoioi vMiOo in Ow Piooram. hOM you boon luocioiiul in puiouino Owl cMoo? 
t did not nsmo • enoor cboloo or Ml Omo 

I ow »oty ouBPMiM iit Owt flboioo 

t om tomowtioi iuoooooM in OM cboioo 

t MM noi ouoooiolul in Omi flMoo 



InO 



odkti omIi ot tto ( 



trnoNQLY 



tmONQLY NO 

ornnoN 



42. 
43 



Cbonpo my IMo in 



fOoOy liolpid MO 10 



to ocfilovo my 



my 



*i. TMi PfO0mm giMO mo Oio 

^^^^^^^^k ^^^^^^^^ 

npuoN w m nipnor 



40. If t modo Oio oholoo m 

» to porOelpM to om 



47 ThoProoram 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



Oowo of lOOTiOO). 
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SmONQLY SimNOLY 
AOACE AQACC DISAGREE DI8A0ACE 


NO 
OPINION 


46. lh$ PfOQwn 


imptiMizdd ttio dovotopniont of 
1 O09IC, roMonino). 


A ^ 9 1 


A 
U 


48 Th8 Prooram 


■nifinBHivo w owviopviiofii 01 oociw 

^^^^^^^^ A^K^ ^^^^^^^^ A^A^^ ^^A^^ ^^^^A^Ak 

•nonot ono qmivi9 vong wwn omori). 


A 1 9 1 


A 
U 


50. PfopnHn 9fiiphiiind th9 diwilopfMni of cuHufsl 

l^^^^t^M i^^^^^ M «— ^ - - «■« - 

mmKWKf ipnot WHO fMpKI VOf pMpM WflO Ww NRO 


4 3 2 1 


0 


51 Th# Pf09^wn 
•oiMl idtnMy 


MVIptlOMMd IhO tfOVOtOpflMM Of pOf * 

|oo6^MOfih) 


4 3 2 1 


0 


52. Th# PfOQMn 
OKpfWiipn). 


iniphflolBod tho dovolopfnom cl 
Mivo quomiH (muiic. art toN- 


4 3 2 1 


0 


S3. Th# RfOQnHR 
tioiMl ind ooc 


wwnNwiwd 610 dowoiopimm of ¥oco- 

1 10^ to iMlp MO OlIOOi^. 


4 3 2 1 


0 


54. Th# PfOQwn 
56. Th# PfOQran 


WipflOOiMd lOOffliflQ IMnQO 6101 OTO Of 

' (uoolul Ifi Hiy 6B)^4&4My Mi^. 

holpod mo 10 6oMOto6 9006 oMy oWlo. 


A ^ 9 1 
* J c 1 

4 3 2 1 


A 

u 
0 


56. Th# PfOQ'Wi 


lolpod ffio 10 dow9lop Qood foodtoi6 


4 3 2 1 


0 


57. TIM Pfopram 


Mlpod fvio 10 dov ilop 90dd fiioiti akMt. 


4 3 2 1 


0 


56. Tlw Pfopwn 


'Mlpod mo 10 dovitop wfidnQ 


4 3 2 1 


0 


56. Tlw PPQQmii 


Hofl wofv oyvnpodiodc ofid imdofoimd* 
and my pfoOioim. 


4 3 2 1 


0 


60. WtWfWSf 1 IM 

iHoQraiii dsfl 


ladod any opadaS acadamlc halp, a 
maaifcai viaa uauaHy diaia lor mo. 


4 3 2 1 


0 


61 luMitly kfifii 
m 


axacdy a4iai 61a Piopram aapociad of 


4 3 2 1 


0 


nudtd to iw^ 


aaacdy how wo5 1 ^sat doinQ« (wliom I 
lova ocadofaica6y). 


4 3 2 1 


0 


63. Tho PfOQfsm 


nada ma laal Wia I maiy "balor«05d." 


4 3 2 1 


0 


64. My famNyoun 


wiad my dadaMo 10 porUclpaia in kha 


4 3 2 1 


0 


^V. MoiMM 


Hwaf iNa faMav^np ^aaaMana a6aic« yon 






66. Coinpo'id ^0 1 


idiara In 61a Propf^m* t toll! 






66. Compiitd 10 4 


iHiara In 61a Piopram t wast 






67. Compofiiaiii 
aquiil 


itliaia In dw Proi|ram, 1 waor 






66. CompM6loi 
liioln 


^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^M^^M^^^A 1 

wMio M ma pwyami 1 imw* 
vQlvad aaaiaiy 
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tal V. ContliiiMd 



69 Compared lo othM m th« Progrtm. i was 

Mfiout acadafmciHy 

•QuaMy aahout acadamicaUy 

mora tanoMt acadamicaliy 

70 Comparad to othars m itia Program. I was 

laat c o ncamad atoOMi hnOm^ a good |0b %.imn I tirwihad 

aquaNy oonoamad about fmdirig e good fot wh$n I fmithad 

mora co noamad about fNidmg a good |0b whan t firMhad 

71 Comparad lo oitiart m the Program. I had 

lawar raaponaibNUiaa at homo 
....^^ apual raaponaibWiiaa at homo 
mora raaponojbMHiaa at homo 

^^2 Comparad lo oihan in tho Program, i had 

g r oaior faiancal dWhcuHy 

aqual financial dWcuNy 

laat financial difficulty 



Part VI. Plaaaa anawwr tha following quia ti on i In your own warda, and aa aaaunialy aa you oan laiaambar. 



73 HOW DID YOU FIRST LEARN ABOUT THE EXISTENCE OF THIS PROGRAM? 



74 WHAT MADE YOU DECIDE TO APPLY FOR ADKHSSIOftl TO THIS PROGRAM? 



75 IF YOU DROPPED OUT OF THE PROGRAM. Mi^Y EXPLAIN WHY 




OUttnONS CONTINUID ON BACK 



ERIC 



7t $P€AKINO ONLY FOR YOURSELF AND IN TERMS OF YOUR PERSONAL GOALS. WHAT WAS THE PRO- 
GRAM'S OMATEST STMNQTH? (What did it do tor yui?) 



77 SPEAKING ONLY FOR YOURSELF AND IN TERMS OF YOUR PERSONAL NEEDS. WHAT W 
GRAM'S QREATHT WIAKNOC? (Whm did Wm prooram M you dovwiT) 



PUEASE RETURN TISS miitTIONNAM M THE mCUMB 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH. 



I erlc 
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FOR PROJECT USE OHLY 
FORM 02 



PROGRAM STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 
HEP/CAMP NATIONAL EVALUATION PROJECT 

DEAR COLI^EAGUE: 

Your Program was recently infoxmed that it ha& been selected to participate 
in a National Evaluation of HEP and CAMP Projects, The evaluation is being 
conducted by leaders in Migrant Higher Education, including severed Project 
Directors from different regions of the United States* 

This questionnaire seeks information from all Project personnel who are 
employed in salaried position^, on at least 50% time assignments with the 
Project. If you do not meet both of these criteria, please return this 
questionnaire to the Project Director. 

Although this svaluation is c^-^&igned \^ obtain and nnalyze a large amount 
of objective information abc t each project's characteristics and accomp- 
lishmentd, it is also important to develop an ''insight" into each project 
based upon staff opinions and perceptions* Therefor^ # many of the items 
that are included in this questionnaire are of a personal niture, seeking 
a view of the Program from >t>ur own professional perspective* 

Information that you provide will be \ised only to develop a "project pro- 
file," Individual responses will not be separately analyzed or reported in 
any manner. Your answi rs are entirely confidential* THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
ASSISTANCE IN THIS IMPORTANT NATIONAL £VALUATIC»< EFFORT. 

PART ONE: INDIVIDUAL BACKGROUND 

1. What is your current position? 

Position: 

Ti tie/Rank : 

[If Applicable] 

2. Primary Program Responsibility: 

^Program Administration 

^Secretarial/Clerical 

^Instructional 

^Counseling/Advising 

Student Placement 

^Recrui tment/Outreach 

Residence Supervision 

T utorial Services 
Other: 

3* Ethnicity: Asian American 

^Black 

Latino, Hispanic 

Native American 

^White 

Other : 
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4. Sex: ^Female __Male 

5. Educational Background: 

What is your highest level of edu- 
cational achievement: 
^High School 

Some College 

B accalaureate Degree 

S ome Graduate Study 

M aster's Degree 

D octorate 

6. Special Credentials: 

Which of the following special 
credentials do you possess? (Check 
all that apply) : 

^Teaching Certificate 

^Counseling Credential 

A dministrative Credential 
Othe r : 

7. Time in Current Position: 

How long have you been in your 

current position? 

^Years and ^Months 



8. Were you ever employed in a Migrant 
Education program before accepting 
your current position? 

^No Ye%. 

IF YES: 

For how longr. Years 

In what Programs 

9. As a school<>*aged child, %iere you 
eligible to participate in Migrant 
Education Programs? 

^No ^Yes 

10. As a 8Chool«*aged child, by standards 
of the tlmtf, was your family: 

^High Income 

^Middle Income 

Very Modest Income 

L ow Income 

11. What do you consider to be your 
first language (the one spoken 
most at home when growing \qp)? 

Q iqlish 
^Spanish 

mother ; 
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12. Are you fluent: in a second language 
(in addition to one indicated in 
Question 11, above)? 

^Nc ^Yes 

IF YES/ %fhich language? 
E nglish 

^Spanish 

Other: 



PART TWO: PROFESSIONAL WORKLOAD 

13. How many hours per week do you work 
for the Project? 

Hours Per Week 

14. How many direct student contacts do 
you have in an average day (number 
of students with ^oat you cone in 
direct contact as part of your job) ? 
Direct Student Contacts/Day 

15. How many hours per day do you work 
directly with students? 

Hours Per Day, Average 

16. How often do you do Project work at 
hone? 

ON WEEK NIGHTS ON WEEKENDS 

Most Nights Most Weekends 

^bonetimes S ometimes 

R arely/Never R arely/Never 

1*^. Are you employed outside of this 
Project? 

^No Yes 

IF YES 

In this organization 

^Elseiirtiere 

18. On the average, how many profes- 
sional conferences do you attend 
each year? 

^Usually none 

O ne or two 
T toee of four 
F ive or more 

19. On the average, how many times per 
year do you participate in staff 
development activities (seninartf, 
workshops, training sessions, or 
courses taken for credit)? 

Activities Per Year, Average 
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PART THraJE: ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM FEATURES 



Please indicate the extent to vAiich you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statements circlin<j the nurober v^ich most closely iratches your 
opinio.:. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE 



STRONGLY NO 
DISAGREE DISAGREE OPINION 



20. The Program emphasizes 
the develofiaent of scholarly 
qualities in students 

21. Ttie Program anphasizes 
development of analytical 
skills in students 

22. ihe Program emphasizes 
the development of social 
skills in students 

23. The Program emphasizes 
the development of cultural 
identity in students 

24. The Program emphasizes 
the development of personal 
self-worth (identity) among 
students 

25. Die Program emphasizes 
the development of creative 
qualities ir students 

26. The Program emphasizes 
the development of career - 
related competencies among 
students 

27. The Program emphasizes 
teaching things to students 
that are of a very practical 
nature 

?8. The Program enjoys 
strong support from the 
central administration of 
this organization 

29. Staff morale is very 
high on thi^D Project 

30. The Project's basic 
objectives are clearly 
defined for all staff 
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STRONGLY STRONGLY NO 

AGREE AGREE DISAGREE DISAGREE OPINION 



31. I £un strongly ccn- 
mitted to the purposes 
served jy this Project 

32. I am usually able to 
observe significant posi- 
tive changes in students' 
attitudes toward education 

33. I sometimes feel that 
we focus more upon Project 
procedures than we do upon 
Project outcomes 

34r Local outside agencies 
have an influential role in 
this Program's policies 

35. Local outside agencies 
contribute a great deal to 
this Project's success 

36. The Project should 
establish stronger ties 
to other Migr2Lnt Programs 
in this region 

37. By ^atever criteria, 

I believe that the Project 
benefits a clear majority 
of the participants 

38. More emphasis should 

be placed on staff develop- 
ment in the Project's day 
to day operations 

39. InstructioniJ. outcomes 
are vrtiat really matter in 
a Program like this 

40. Personal development 
is what really matters in 
a Program like t'^s 

41. Career*-relat6d skills 
are the things that really 
matter in a Program like 
this 



4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 

4 3 2 1 0 
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STRONGLY STRONGLY NO 

AGREE AGREE DISAGREE DISAGREE OPINION 



42. I euQ very satisfied 4 
vdth my current position; 

I muld probably not leave 
it, even for a job that 
pays more 

43. My current position 4 
will lead me to improved 
career opportunities 

44. A major problem in 4 
this Pr.'ogram is the lack 

of eid'^c-uate resources to 
really do an etfective 
job 

45. Students often join 4 
the Project without knowing 
%^at is expected of them 

46. Federal regulations 4 
seem to often interfere 

with the Program's need 
for flexibility 

47. Program needs and the 4 
local agency's policies are 
often in conflict 

48. I participate often in 4 
making Program decisions 
which directly influence 
student outcomes 

49. Staff have need for 4 
more feedback regarding 
program effectivenass 

50. Staff should be given 4 
more personal feedback Mith 
regard to their perfoxmance 



3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 

3 2 10 



THANK YOU VERY MUCHl 

PLEASE RETURN YOUR COMPLETED QUESTJiONNAIRE 
TO THE FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 

YOU ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL 



r ^ 
Ierlc 
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FOi PROJECT USE ONLY 
FORM 01 



PROJECT BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
HEP/CAMP NATIONAL EVALUATION PROJECT 

DEAR PROJECT DIRECTOR: 

This questionnaire seeks background information about your Project that is 
not readily available frcn other sources. To complete all of the items in 
this questionnaire, it may be necessary for you to consult with others at 
your institution or agency. For this reason, your Field Representative has 
provided you with this foxm well in advance of his scheduled visit to your 
project site. 

If you have difficulty obtaining any of the information requested, or if 
it is unclear to you exactly what w seek in a particular IteA, please make 
a note of it and consult with your field representative ^en he visits your 
Program. THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR VALUABLE ASSISTANCE IN THIS STUDY 1 

PART ONE: ORIGIN OF PROJECT 



1. First Program Year that Project was 
Federally funded: 19 -19_ 

2. Including 1984-1985, how laany years 
has this Project been operating at 
this agency/institation: ^Years 

3. Who had PRIMARY responsibility for 
developing the first year proposal: 
^Project Director 

^Agency Grant Specialist 

^Agency Admlnistrctor 

^Agency Staf f/Ccnmittee 

^External Consultant 

Other: 



Was the CURRENT Project Director in 
any way Involved in developing the 
first year proposal? 

No ^Yes 

Describe Briefly: 



5. Was an external advisory committee 
involved in planning the first year 
project? 

^No ^Yes 

Describe Briefly: 



erIc 



6. Did the agency/institution commit 
resources to the first year Project? 

CASH CONTRIBUTIONS: ^No ^Yes 

IN-KIND RESOURCES: ^No ^Yes 

Describe Briefly: 



7. Since the first year award# has the 
Federal funding for the Project beer* 
interrupted (discontinued) ? 

^No 

^Yes (Answer the following) : 

For how long: ^YRS 

During this time, did the Project 
continue to operate? 
No 

^Yes HOW? Agency Funds 

^State Funds 

_ O ther Funds 
[Specify] : 



8. How many students has the Project 
served each of the following years: 

1984-1985: 

1983-1984 : 

1982-1983 : 

1981-1982 : 

1980-1981: 



9. As originally proposed, was Project: 

T otally Residential 
Largely Residential (over 50%) 

S omewhat Residential (under 50%) 
^Totally Oommuter-Attended 

10. Describe briefly any changes in the 
residential/commuter status of the 
Project since its firrt year: 



PART TWO: PROJECT ORCSANIZATIC^ 

11. Who has \xltimate policy-making 
authority over the Project? 

A gency Chief Executive Officer 

^Other Senior Line Administrator 

^Project Director 

O ther (Specify) : 

12. To %^om does the Project Director 
officially report? 

NAME: 

TITLE: 
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13. Who is primarily responsible for 
evaluating the 1984-1985 Project? 

^Project Director 

Agency Evaluation Specialist 

T hird-Party / Outside Evaluator 

Othen 



14. Does the Project currently have an 
External Advisory Committee? 

^No ^Yes 

Why not: Describe Membership: 



How often does the 
Cctomittee meet: 
^Times a Year 



15. Who maintains the fiscal records of 
the Project as required by Federal 
Regulations? 

^Agency Fiscal Administrator 

^Special Projects Fiscal Officer 

E xternal Audi tor/ Accounting Firm 
O ther : 

16. What was the total Federal award 
for each of the follo%iring years: 

1984-1985 : 

1983-1984 : 

1982-1983 : 

1981-1982 : 

198 0- 19 81 : 

[PLEASE ASSIST US BY PROVIDING THE FIELD 
REPRESENTATIVS WITH OOPIEF OF YOUR LINE- 
ITEM BUDGET FOR EACH OF THE ABOVE YEARS] 



17. Briefly describe any inadequacies in 
your current Federal award (areas of 
the approved budget %Aiere you think 
the Project sutfers from a lack of 
funding) : 



18. Briefly describe any organizational 
or related adioinistrative problems 
you may have which you %iould like to 
see corrected: 
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PART THREE; PROJECT STAFF RESOURCES 



19. Director: ^Hours Per Week 

M onths Per Year 

[ % Federal 

^% Other Funds 



20. Professional Staff Resources 

PLEASE COMPLEPE ONE ITEM FOR EACH OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS THAT THIS 
PROJECT CURRENTLY INCLUDES IN ITS 
BUDGET. Examples include Assistant 
Directoi^f Coordinators, Instructor^, 
Residence Supervisor^, Recruiter^, 
Placement Specialists, Counselor^, 
Evaluate rs. 

^Hours Per Week 

POSITION ^Months Per Year 

% Federal 

% Other Funds 



^Hours Per Week 

POSITION ^Months Per Year 

% Federal 

\ Other Funds 



Hours Per Week 

POSITION ^Months Per year 

^% Federal 

% Other Funds 



^Hours Per Week 

P0SITICM4 ^Months Per Year 

% Federal 

% Other Funds 



Ho\ir3 Per Week 

POSITION Months Per Year 

h Federal 

% Other Funds 



Hours Per Week 

POSITION Months Per Year 

% Federal 

\ Other Funds 



Hoixrs Per week 

POSITION ^Months Per Year 

^% Federal 

^% Other Funds 



Hours Per Week 

POSITION ^M onths Per Yea 

^% Federal 

% Other Funds 
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POSITION 



Jiours Pe.v Week 
Months Per Year 

1% Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



^Hours Per Week 
^Months Per Year 
Ji Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



^Hours Per Week 
Months Per Year 

Ji Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



Hours Per Week 
_Months Per Year 
"% Federal 

% Other Funds 



POSITION 



^Hours Per in^ek 
_Months Per Year 

Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



_Hours Per T^ek 
^Months Per Year 
*% Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



_Hours Per Week 
Jlonths Per Year 
_% Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



Jioxirs Per Week 
Jionths Per Year 

Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



Jiours Per Week 

Months Per Year 
J% Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



Jiours Per Week 
Jlonths Per Year 
Jk Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITICW 



Jiours Per Week 
Jlonths Per Year 
*% Federal 
% Other Funds 



POSITION 



Jiours Per Week 
Months Per Year 

y Federal 
% Other Funds 
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21. Secretarial: Hours Per Week 

Months Per Year 

% Federal 

% Other Funds 



22. Does the Project employ: 
(check all that apply) 

Student Assistants as Tutors 

Student Assistants as Peer 

Counselo r s/Advi sor s 
Student Assistants as Residence 

Assistants 

23. What vould you estimate to be the 
"typical" annueil turnover rate among 
the Project's staff, excluding hourly 
personnel and student assistants? 
% Average Turnover Per Year 

24. How often does the Project staff 
participate in staff development 
programs and activities? 

^Not at all 

^Qnce or t%d.ce a year 

T hree to five times a year 
Six to nine times a year 

M ore than nine times a year 

25. When recruiting for administrative 
and other professional staff, does 
the Project recruit: 

^Locally only 

^at least State -Wide 

at least Regionally 

^Nationally 

26. Does the Project make it a special 
point to employ former HEP and CAMP 
students for appropriate positions? 
^No ^Yes 

For %ihat positions? 



27. How many of the Project's full-time 
staff were formerly employees of the 
agency or institution? 
^Staff were former employees 

26. Do professional-level Project staff 
have tenure rights or retreat rights 
at your agency or institution? 

^No Ye^, some do 

Yed, all do 
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PART POUR! STOIgNT CHARACTERISTICS 



1984-1985: STUDENTS StX: 

Male 

^Female 

MARITAL STATUS: 

Married 

^Unmarried 

ETHNICITY: 

Asian American 
Black 

Latinc, Hispanic 

Kative Aneric i-i 

^SoutheeuBt Asi 4n 

W hite 
^Other 

AGE: 

17 to 20 years 

21 to 25 years 

26 to 30 years 

^over 30 yaars 

MIGRANT STATUS: 

Interstate 

Intrastate 

Seasonal Farmwrker 



1983-1984 STUDENTS SEX: 

M ale 

^Female 

MARITAL STATUS: 
Married 
U nmarried 

ETHNICITY: 

A sian American 
^Black 

^LiStinC, Hispanic 

N ative American 

^Southeast Asian 

W hite 

Other 

AGEx 

17 to 20 years 

^21 to 25 years 

26 to 30 years 

over 30 years 

MIGRANT STATUS: 

^Interstate 

^Intrastattt 

Seasonal Farmworker 
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1982-1963; STUDENTS SEX: 

Male 
^Female 



MARITAL STATUS: 

^Married 

^Unmarried 

ETHNICITY: 

Asian American 

^Black 

Latino, Hispanic 

^Native American 

^Southeast Asian 

White 



Other 



AGE: 



^17 to 20 years 
_21 to 25 years 
_26 to 30 years 
jover 30 years 



MIGRANT STATUS: 

Interstate 

^Intrastate 

Seasonal Farmworker 



1981-1982 STUDENTS SEX: 

- Male 

Female 



MARITAL STATUS: 

Married 

Unmarried 



ETHNICITY: 

Asian American 

^Black 



^Latind, Hispanic 
Native American 



^Southttast Asian 

W hite 
Other 

AGE: 

17 to 20 years 

_21 to 25 yuars 
^26 to 30 years 



jciver 30 years 



MIGRANT STATUS: 
I nterstate 

^Intrastate 

Seasonal FA/.nworker 
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1980-1981 STUDENTS SEX: 




Male 




Female 


• 


MARITAL STATUS: 




Married 




Unmarried 




ETHNICITY: 




Asian American 


I 


Black 




La inO , Hi spani c 




Native American 


A| 


Southeast Asian 


pi 


White 




Other 


1 


AGE: 




17 to 20 years 




21 to 25 years 


■ 


26 to 30 years 


■ 


over 30 years 




MIGRANT STATUS: 


■ 


Interstate 




Intrastate 




Seasonal Farmwrker 


P 


29. Please provide your most accurate 




estimate (or countr if available) 




of the number of students ytho left 




the Program before completing their 




educational objectives: 


■ 


NUMBER PERCENT 




In 1983-1984: 




In 1932-1983: 


■ 


In 1981-1982: 




In 1980-1981: 


1 


PART FIVE: TECHNICAL CAPACITIES 




30. Does the Project have access to a 


■ 


microcomputer? 




No 




YeA, Project-oimed 


■ 


Project- leased 




^Ye*, Agency-provided 




IF YES, PLEASE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING: 




Manufacturer: 


■ 


Mode?: 




KbytuB of RAM: 




Number of Floppy Disk Drives: 




Any Fixed (Hard Disk) Medium: 




IF YES, TOt\l Storage: MB 




Graphics Capability: ^No ^Yes 


1 


Monitor: Monochrome ^Color 
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MICRCKX)MPUTER INFORMATION CONTINUED 
Place a check mark beside all xxsee 
that are currently made of tne CPU: 

yk)rd Processing 

Budget Preparation & Analysis 

^Data Based Management (DBMS) 

Individual Student Evaluation 

Program Evaluation 

instruction 

Ocher; 



PI£ASE NOTE: The rest of this questionnaire Is optional. One of the 
objectives of this natloned evaluation project is to determine vfhether 
a uniform evaluation methodology for all HEP and CAMP Programs might 
be practical. If you llk^, you may discuss these matters further vdth 
your Field Representative, or give us a call at California State Uni- 
versity, Fresno: (209) 294-2541. 

31. Have you ever conducted a follow*up 
study of your former students: 

^No Yes 

IF YES: 

What Year; 



No» Surveyed: 

No. Responses: 

What kind of survey? 
T elephone 

^Questionnaire 

Results available? 

No ^Yes 

32. Would you like to participate in a 
National Migrant Higher Education 
Data System? 

No Uncertain Yes 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR VALQABI£ ASSISTANCE 




H2 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES ANALYSIS FORM 



(1-3) 1. PROJECT ID NUMBER 

(4-5) 2. PROJECT MANAGEMENT TOTAL 

(6-7) 3. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT TOTAL 

(8-9) 4. SUPPORT SERVICES TOTAL 

(10-11) 5. EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES TOTAL 

(12-13) 6. CAREER DEVELOPMENT OUTCOMES TOTAL 

(14-16) 7. TOTAL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES SCORE 



DIRECTIONS: Rate each of the following objectives as specified in 
the program proposal according to the following KEY: 

NOT INCLUDED«0 
PROCEDURALLY DEFINED- 1 
OUTCOME SPECIFIC-3. 



PART 


ONE: 


PROGRAM 


MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


(11) 




8. 


Program Publicity 


( 16) 




9. 


Outreach/Recrui tment/Enrol Iment 


(19) 




10. 


Student Orientation 


(20) 




11. 


Staffing (Hire, Maintain) 


(21) 




12. 


Fiscal Maintenance 


(22) 




13. 


Program Evaluation 


(23) 




14. 


Student Evaluation 


(24) 




15. 


Student Retention 


(25) 




16. 


Inter-agency Linkages 


PART 


TNG: 


PROGRAM 


DEVELOPMENT 


(26) 




17. 


Staff Development 


(27) 




18. 


Curriculum Development 


(28) 




19. 


Funding Development 


(29) 




20. 


Services Development 


(30) 




21. 


Employment Development 


PART 


THREE: 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


(31) 




22. 


Health Services 


(32) 




23. 


Academic Placement Services 


(33) 




24. 


Job Placemenmt Services 


(34) 




25. 


Counsel ing-Fersonal 


(35) 




26. 


Counsel ing-Academic 


(36) 




27. 


Counsel ing-Career 


(37) 




28. 


Counsel ing-Financi a 1 


(38) 




29. 


Financial Aid 


(39) 




30. 


Residential Services 


(40) 




31. 


Recreational Services 



1 
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(41) 32, Cultural Support/Awareness 



KDDCATIOHAL ODTCOHBS 

(42) 33, Tutorial Assistance 

(43) 34, Math Skill Development 

(44) 35, Reading Skill Development 

(45) 36, Writing Skill Development 

(46) 37, Study Skill Development 

(47) 38. Educational Advancement (GED or College) 



CAREER RELATED ODTCONES 

(48) 39. Career Awareness (occupational outlook, 

opportunities, educational outlook) 

(49) 40. Self-*Assessment (interests, strengths) 

(50) 41. Occupational/Career Skill Development 

(51) 42. Cooperative Educ/On Job Training 

(52) 43. Employment Placement 

(53) 44. Career Planning/Goals Identification 
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PRODUCTS 
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PRODUCTS OF THE EVALUATION EFFORT 



Several written products have resulte from the national evaluation 
effort including this current research report. Several hundred copies 
of these documents have been printed and distributed to agencies and 
individuals having an association with migrant education in accordance 
with the provisions of the U.S.D.E. grant. 

Additionally, an Executive Summary of the evaluation findings will 
be made available to a diverse audience of migrant educators » program 
evaluatorSt educational researchers* clearinghouses, education agencies 
and legislators. The Summary is brief » consisting of about 12 pages of 
narrative which describes the purpose and outcomes of the evaluation. 

For additional copies of the research reports » evaluation handbook » 
and Executive Summary, individuals may write to Gary L. Riley, Office 
of the Dean of Student Affairs, 224 Joyal Administration Bldg., CSUF, 
Cedar and Shaw Avenues, Fresno, CA 93740 or phone (209) 294-2541. 
For additional information regarding HEP and CAMP programs, contact 
your nearest HEP or CAMP program director (see listing in Appendix 
D) or the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Migrant Education. 

Copies of project documents will be made available without charge 
for as long as supplies last. If requests exceed the number of copies 
on hand, CSUF will provide them for the actual cost of printing and 
mailing until June of 1986 after which time it will be necessary to order 
materials directly from the HEP/CAMP National Association. 




APPENDIX D 
A LISTING OF 1985-86 HEP/CAMP PROJECTS 
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APPBMDIl D 



COMPREHENSIVE LIST OF FUNDED HEP AND CAMP PROGRAMS (1985-86) 
HEPS HEPS 



Central Valley Opportunity Ctr. 
1743 N. Ashby Road 
P.O. Box 2307 
Merced r CA 95344 
(209) 383-2415 

Director: Mr. Bernard Wagner 

University of the Pacific 
3601 Pacific Avenue 
Stockton, CA 95211 
(209) 946-2520 

Director: Mr. Perfecto Munoz 
IDEAS 

415 Quail Circle 
Boulder, CO 80302 
(303) 442-3557 
Director: Ms. Martha Beun 

University of Colorado 
Campus Box 249, Education Bldg. 
Boulder, CO 80309-0249 
(303) 492-5416 

Director: Dr. Arthur Campa 

Boise State University 

1910 University Dr., Room E-214 

Boise, ID 83725 

(208) 385-1194 

Director: Dr. Jay Fuhriroan 

Indiana University at Kokomo 
2300 South Washington St. 
Kokomo, IN 46902 
(317) 453-2100 ex. 268 
Director: Dr. Carmen Natal 

Fort Hays state University 
Department of Education 
Hays City, KS 67601 
(913) 628-4000 
Director: Ms. Edith Dobbs 

Training & Development Corp. 
P.O. Box 1136 
Bangor, ME 04401 
(207) 945-9431 

Director: Mr. David Bridgham 



Center for Human Services 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 
(301) 654-2550 

Director: Mr. Gerardo Martinez 



Mississippi Valley State Univ. 
P.O. Box 125, Continuing Ed. 
Itta Bena, MS 38941 
(601) 254-9041 ex. 6218 
Director: Ms. Bettye Mullen 

Northern New Mexico Comm. College 

El Rito, NM 87530 

(505) 581-4434 

Director: Mr. Adrian Ortiz 



N. Carolina Commission of Indian Aff. 
P.O. Box 27228 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-5998 

Director: Ms. Wanda Burns-Ramsey 

University of Oregon 
270 Emerald Hall 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503) 686-3531 

Direciior: Dr. Manuel Pacheco 

The Catholic Univ. of Puerto Rico 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 00732 
(809) 843-3265 

Director. Nr. Orlando Colon 



Inter American Univ. of Puerto Rico 

San German Campus 

San German,Puerto Rico 00732 

(809) 892-1095 ex. 310 

Director: Ms. Norma Lugo 

University of Tennessee 
20 Claxton Education Bldg. 
Knoxville, TN 37996 
(615) 974-4466 

Director: Dr. Ernest Brewer 
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hep's (cont.) 



CAMPS 



SER - Jobs for Progress^ Inc. Boise State University 

1355 River Bend Dr.^ Saite 350 1910 Univiversity Dr . ^ Room E-214 

Dalles, TX 75247 Boise, ID 83725 

(214) 631-3999 (208) 385-1194 

Director: Ms. Rosalinda Torres Director: Dr. Jay Fuhriman 



Pan American University 
1201 University Drive 
Edinburg, TX 78539 
(512) 381-2521 

Director: Mr. Larry Rincones 

Univ. of Texas El Paso 

University 8 Hawthorne Streets 

Campus Box 29 

El Paso, TX 79968 

(915) 747-5562 

Director: Mr. Arturo Lazarin 

University of Houston 
4800 Calhoun, Suite 405 FH 
Houston, TX 77004 
(713) 749-2193 
Director: Dr. Don Sanders 

Washington State University 
335 Cleveland 
Pullman, WA 99164-2122 
(509) 335-2454 ex. 5652 
Director: Ms. Anita Babayan 

Univ. of Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 413 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
(414) 563-5385 

Director: Mr. Salomon Flores 



St. Edward's University 

3i^01 S. Congress Avenue 

Austin, TX 78704 

(512) 448-8625 

Director: Ms. Randa Safady 

Pan American University 

1201 West University Drive 

Edinburg, TX 78539 

(512) 381-2574 

Director: Ms. Mary Herrera 



University of Texas El Paso 
El Paso, TX 79968 
(915) 747-5562 

Director: Mr. Arturo Lazarin 



Central Washington University 
EOP 

Ellensburg, WA 98926 

(509) 963-1303 

Director: Mr. Martin Yanez 

California State Univ., Fresno 
Joyal Administration Bldg. Rm. 220 
Fresno, CA 93740 
(209) 294-4768 
Director: Mr. Raul Diaz 
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